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THIS EXTENSIVE STUDY INVESTIGATED THE SFECIFIC 
ARRANGEMENTS PROVIDED BY TWELVE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND EIGHT 
HIGH SCHOC'L S IN EIGHT NEW JERSEY COMMUNITIES TO ENCOURAGE 
PARENTS INVOLVEMENT IN, KNOWLEDGE ABOUT, AND SUPPORT OF THE 
SCHOOLS < THE CONSEQUENCES OF THESE ARRANGEMENTS ARE ASSESSED 
ACCORDING TO (1) THE EXPRESSED SATISFACTION OF 1,392 MOTHERS 
OF FIRST-, FIFTH-,. AND 10TH-GRADE CHILDREN, (2) THE MOTHERS' 
WILLINGNESS TO SUPPORT INCREASED SCHOOL SPENDING, AND (3) THE 
EXPECTED RATE OF THEIR VOTING IN FAVOR OF A SCHOC'L BOND 
ISSUE. DATA WERE DRAWN ALMOST ENTIRELY FROM INTERVIEW 
SCHEDULES. THE EIGHT COMMUNITIES WHICH WERE SELECTED 
CONSISTED OF A RURAL VILLAGE, TWO SMALL TOWNS, FOUR SUBURBS, 
AND A MEDIUM-SIZED CITY. NEGRO AND WHITE PARENTS FROM THE 
MIDDLE- AND WORKING-CLASSES ARE RESIDENTS IN THESE 
COMMUNITIES. THE THEORETICAL BASIS FOR THE STUDY IS PRESENTED 
IN AN IN-DEPTH DISCUSSION OF COMMUNICATION STRUCTURES 
EXISTING IN AND BETWEEN SUCH SOCIAL SYSTEMS AS THE SCHOOL AND 
ITS PARENT POPULATION. . (LB) 
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CHAPTER I 




THE PROBLEM AND THE SETTING 



Whenever people become involved in social interaction* a social 
system emerges and introduces the problem of the integration of the 

r* 

system* Parsons has observed: 

Internal differentiation* which is a fundamental property of all 
systems * requires integration* It is a condition of the exis- 
tence of the system that the differentiated roles must be coor- 
dinated* either negatively* in the sense of the avoidance of 
disruptive interference with each other* or positively* in the 
sense of contributing to the realization of certain collective 
goals through collaborated activity* 1 

Integration is* however* too broad a concept to treat either 

theoretically or empir ically without further specification* Landecker 

has suggested that in order to treat the question of the integration 

of smaller units into social wholes 

... it seems advisable to break it [the concept of integra- 
tion] up into as many subtypes as one can distinguish and to 
use each subdivision as a variable for research** 

Accordingly* Landecker combines cultural standards (norms) on the one 

hand* and persons and their behavior on the other to identify four 

kinds of integration of a social system: 

1) cultural integration, or the consistency of norms within 
any social system* 

2) normative integration* or the consistency between the norms 
for and the actual behavior of persons* 

3) functional integration* or integration among persons in the 
sense of an exchange of services or a division of labor* 

U) communicative integration* or integration among persons in 
the sense of an exchange of meanings.’ ' 





1 




Tn Landecker* s view* if a system is to maintain itself* it must 
have a certain amount of consistency among the cultural standards which 
govern behavior*^ If stability is to be maintained* it requires at 
least a modicum of congruency between norms and behavior* If equilib- 
rium is to persist* there must be a satisfactory division of labor 
among group members* And finally* to achieve all these results* there 
must be an effective communication system among group members* 

The degree to which cultural* normative* and functional inte- 
gration are requirements for group stability and survival is problem- 
atic and so needs empirical investigation* Although it is not central 
to the present discussion* it should be noted that inconsistencies may 
exist, and in complex systems do exist, both among cultural universals 
and within cultural specialties* which may not be perceived or experi- 
enced by members of the system* and which thus may not interfere with 

£ 

cultural integration. As Landecker notes* 

What may appear to an outsider as a logical contradiction is 
not necessarily felt as such by those who live under these 
standards* Therefore the earmark of inconsistency among 
standards should be an experienced difficulty*® 

Accordingly* inconsistency of standards or dissensus among individuals 
may not be perceived by members of the system* and whether or not per- 
ceived* such inconsistency or dissensus — if it exists between* rather 
than within* specialized sub-groups — may not endanger the equilibrium 
of the total system* 

Similarly* it is conceivable that the stability of the group 
w ill be unimpaired even when actual role-performance is incongruent 
with the norms prevailing in the group if the behavior of those who are 
deviating from prescribed norms is not visible to those who occupy 
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positions of authority# Furthermore, the norms governing various role- 
performances may differ in their intensity $ that is, certain behavior 
may be permitted, preferred, prescribed, or proscribed#*^ Thus differ- 
ent kinds of behavior may be met with different degrees of dismay or 
approval# In some situations, failure to conform behaviorally to 
prescribed norms may be overlooked as long as one subscribes vocally, 

o 

or maintains what Iferton has called ‘‘doctrinal conformity’* to a set of 
norms# 

The degree of functional integration, or the extent to which 
the functions exercised by members of a group constitute mutual 
services, may also vary “from extreme interdependence to a high degree 
of self-sufficiency 11 ^ without impairing the viability of the group# 

The degree of complexity and specialization within a system is usually, 
but not necessarily, a determinant of the exter of mutual interdepen- 
dence among sub-groups# It is necessary to a fc , ,ain not only the 
extent of internal differentiation, but also the extent to which 
internally differentiated sub-groups perform, and must perform, mutual 
services in order to ensure group survival# In an emergency situation, 
such as the army in wartime, the degree of functional integration must 
perhaps be at its fullest, with each person or sub-group responsible 
for a particular task which will contribute to the survival of the 
whole# Under ordinary circumstances, however, the extent to which 
mutual services are being performed within a system may permit a fairly 
wide range of variation# 

Landecker suggests that to a large degree the maintenance of an 
optimum of cultural, normative, and functional integration is dependent 
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upon the extent to which communicative integration exists* He says: 

The extent to which communicative contacts permeate a group, 
the degree of its communicative integration, will bear some 
relation to the integration among its cultural standards and 
the integration of conduct with these standards *^ 

Increased understanding, therefore, of the social processes through 
which cultural, normative, and functional integration exist and contrib- 
ute to the maintenance of the system necessitates an analysis of the 
communication structure through which individuals in a system make 
their norms and role-performances visible* 

Barnard attests to the importance of such an analysis when he 

states: 

The structure, extent, and scope of an organization are almost 
entirely determined by communication techniques*-*^- 

In fact, says Simmel: 

Obviously, all relations which people have to one another are 
based on their knowing something about one another • • • with- 
out such knowledge • • • interaction could not take place at 

all .12 

The "obviousness 11 of Simmel 1 s statement does not obviate the necessity 
for examining some of the means through which such knowledge is 
obtained* Although these means will vary depending upon such factors 
as the size and extent of internal differentiation of the group, or the 
quality and frequency of interaction within the group, every social 
system, large or small, has the problem of maintaining a steady and 
reliable flow of information among its members* 

In everyday face-to-face contact often a gesture, a grimace, a 
word will suffice to inform those about us as to our wishes, our fears, 
our feelings, our standards* As members of small groups, the problem 
of providing sufficient information about behavior and normative 
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commitment for the maintenance of group integration is usually handled 
without the necessity of formally structured arrangements* The diffuse, 
informal, everyday, affective contacts prevailing in small groups, such 
as the family, make a formal communication structure unnecessary* Even 
in small groups, however, although such arrangements may not be formal- 
ized, certain mechanisms exist for the maintenance of intra -system com- 
munication* The small talk at family dinner, for instance, may keep 
family members informed of one another 1 s activities and opinions* This 
mode of interchange may help achieve consensus regarding norms, conform- 
ity between conduct and norms, and recognition, if not reconciliation, 
of dissensus and non-conformity* 

In large, complex organizations, formal devices and channels 
usually exist which serve to increase communication within and between 
departments or hierarchical levels* Regular departmental reports, 
memos to supervisors, the grading system in schools, double-entry book- 
keeping in business firms all contribute to keep members informed about 
selected aspects of organizational behavior* Such mechanisms presumably 
promote the effective functioning of the organization for they serve to 
render organizational members accountable to one another and to facili- 
tate the effective exercise of social control within the group* 

Since all social systems are to some extent accountable to se- 
lected individuals or groups outside of their boundaries, they must also 
provide some means of articulation with selected other systems in the 
society* Accordingly, organizations which are in some measure accountable 
to the public, to some segment of the public, or to some other organiza- 
tion, and over which these “non-members 11 exercise some measure of social 
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control, provide certain mechanisms through 'which their goals and 
activities may become visible to some degree* Thus government offi- 
cials, over whom constituents exercise social control on Election Day, 
utilize newspapers, letters, or The Congressional Record to make 
their stands on public issues visible* Similarly, corporations issue 
regular reports of their activities and financial status to stock- 
holders, and public relations experts are hired by colleges, hospitals, 
and governmental agencies to increase public knowledge and support of 
the organizations 1 goals and practices* 

The success of these mechanisms is problematic, for to keep a 
public informed may involve more than merely providing arrangements 
through which information may be obtained. Stockholder^ reports 
frequently reach the wastebasket unopened or unread. Not all public 
information canpaigns produce significant increments in knowledge 
among the public,^ and not all advertising campaigns serve to increase 
the volume of sales* 

Most studies of organizational communication structure have 
focussed upon intra-group communication, that is, upon an analysis of 
the channels through which messages are sent and received, the content 
of such messages, and the effects of both channel and content on the 
quality of performance and the level of morale of organizational 
members *^ Little research, however, has focussed upon the means where 
by and the success with which organizations articulate with individ- 
uals and groups which are external to the basic organizational 




structure* 
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Any understanding, however, of how a society maintains a mini- 
mum of integration among its various sub-units through the communica- 
tion process, necessitates an analysis of the arrangements through 
which organizations articulate with non-members , as well as an analysis 
of the effectiveness of such arrangements in increasing the lev©l of 
knowledge among non-members • It may be that differences in knowledge 
which have been found to obtain among members of a given system, or 
among non-members regarding a given system, cannot be attributed solely 
to individual differences in perceptual sensitivity, but rather may be 
related to patterned variations in the extent to which formally 
structured arrangements or opportunities for such knowledge are 
available to individuals and utilized by them. 

The Concept of Observability 

The notion of variation in structural opportunities for gaining 
knowledge about selected aspects of organizational behavior has been 
most fully stated by Merton Approximately a decade ago, an old 
concept, clothed in new sociological garb was rescued by Iferton from a 
state of relative oblivions the concept of visibility or observability. 
Defined as 

• . « the extent to which the norms and role-performances within 
a group are readily open to observation by others • • •*** 

the notion of visibility or observability 17 was introduced by Merton as 
one of twenty-six group properties 1 ® which might be useful in classify- 
ing groups on other than a purely substantive basis, and which might 
promote 

... the discovery of uniformities in the selection of types of 
groups as reference groups under designated conditions.*^ 
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Thus Merton considered the property of observability-visibility to be 
particularly relevant to reference group theory. For implicit in 
reference group theory is the notion that if individuals select a 
particular membership or non-membership group as a source of their 
norms and expectations* they must h&ve some knowledge of the norms and 
expectations prevailing among members of that group# 

In his study of changing political values among Bennington 
students* Newcomb had questioned the extent to which students 
were aware of the trend from conservative to liberal attitudes from 
the freshman to the senior year# For obviously* those students who 
were unaware of this trend could not have been using the student body 
or the college community as an explicit reference grorp fpr their 
political values# Although Newcomb found certain personality attri- 
butes which helped to account for differential levels of awareness of 
this trend, such as the degree of involvement with personal problems 
or the extent of a negativistic attitude toward the Bennington com- 
munity, he concluded that there were also structural factors, such as 
prestige rank and degree of integration within the student community, 
which served as determinants of accuracy of perception of the "con- 
servative to liberal" trend# This conclusion concurs with Merton's 
statement that 

• • # the theory of reference group behavior must include in 
its fuller psychological elaboration some treatment of the 
dynamics of perception and in its sociological elaboration 
some treatment of channels of communication through which 
this knowledge is gained# ** 

While the notion of observability-visibility may be of particu- 
lar evidence to reference group theory, it is also relevant to an 
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understanding of inter- and intra-system integration* For "the extent 
to which the norms and role performances within a group are readily 
open to observation by others" may be a crucial determinant of the 
effectiveness with which the group may function and endure* 

We have noted that among the requirements which must be met if 
a social system is to endure* are those of accountability and social 
control* Workers are accountable to peers and super ordinates for the 
amount and q ual ity of output $ students are accountable to teachers and 
parents with regard to their level of academic achievement 3 nurses are 
accountable to doctors for looking after certain aspects of the care 
of the patient* Similarly* those in positions of leadership must 
effectively exercise social control if standards are to be maintained 

and deviant behavior inhibited* 

Accordingly, Merton discusses observability-visibility as a 

functional requirement for the effective exercise of social control 

and accountability within social systems* He says: 

Whether they realize it or not* people who are effectively 
engaged in exercising social control must in some sense be 
informed about the norms obtaining in the group* just as they 
must be informed about the actual behavior of members of the 

group 

Similarly* 

* * • some measure of observability of role performance by 
members of the role set is required* if the indispensable 
requirement of accountability is to be met* ^ 

The faculty of a university provide a degree of accountability 

through their publications in academic journals* In a public welfare 

agency regular caso reports serve to apprise supervisors of the quality 

of workers* role-performances* In his study of a public employment 
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agency, Blau showed how the requirement of accountability of workers 

to supervisors was met by having employees keep and submit statistical 

records of all cases which they handled* 

Thus, a certain measure of observability or socially- structure d 

access to information about group norms and role-performance6 is a 

necessary requirement for the effective functioning of the group. 

This notion is analogous to Landecker * s proposition that 

The extent to which communicative contacts permeate a group, 
the degree of its communicative integration, will bear some 

integration among its cultural standards and 
of conduct with these standards (see p. I* 



and Landecker point to the need for research to 
to which observability is essential for the effec- 
the group (Merton), or communicative integration 
of cultural, normative, or functional integration 
latter points to the need for such research and 
point: 

The precise statement of these relationships awaits research; 
and as prerequisites for such research, ways are needed to 
determine the degree to which the members of a group are linked 
to one another through communication.™ 

Merton is more specific in his formulation of several problems sug- 
gested by the notion of observability. He states that 

• • • studies are needed not only to establish the initial 
facts of the case whether authorities in effectively 
operating groups, both formal and informal, generally do 
have greater knowledge than others of the norms and behavior 
obtaining in the group — but also to identify the structural 
arrangements and group processes which provide for such visi- 
bility f observability]. 29 



relation to the 
the integration 
above). 

Both Merton 
indicate the extent 
tive functioning of 
for the maintenance 
(Landecker ) • ^ The 
suggests a starting 
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Furthermore * 

Differentials in visibility [observability] are not merely 
givens or ‘happenstances 1 ; they are the resultants of func- 
tional requirements being met by the structure of the group 
and by the norms which support that structure 

The above statements* together with that quoted in footnote 26* suggest 
four specific research problems: 

1) The identification of specific arrangements or devices 
through which knowledge of group norms and role-perform- 
ance may be obtained by group members or non-members « 

2) The isolation of those “structural factors 11 which tend 
to be associated with the provision or restriction of 
such arrangements; 

3) The establishment of the relationship between access to 
knowledge and actual knowledge; and 

li) The determination of that “optimum level of observability 11 
which is conducive to the effective exercise of social 
control. 

The intent of this study is to investigate the first three of these 
problems systematically.^* The research site for this purpose will be 
the public school and its parent-clientele. For though Merton* s dis- 
cussion of observability centers on the necessity for certain statuses 
within the group to have access to information regarding group norms 
and activities* the concept of observability may also be useful for 
investigating the extent of knowledge or information about an organiza- 
tion by non-members. 



Observability in School Systems 

As we have noted* every organization operates within the context 
of a wider social and cultural environment with which a certain amount 
of articulation is required. Members of Congress must respond to con- 
stituencies* retail associations must consider consumer demand* 
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universities are accountable to alumni associations# Any group, formal 
or informal, large or small, finds itself faced with the problem of 
provi di ng information to — — or obtaining information from — — groups 
or i ndi vid ual s outside of its boundaries# For often it is non— members 
to idiom an organization may be accountable, and frequently it is non- 
members who exercise a degree of social control over an organization. 

Because of the dependence of the American school (in contrast 
to the English or French school systems) on the local public for finan- 
cial support, school personnel must render a certain measure of account- 
ability to parents and community# Similarly, the parent and the com- 
munity exercise some control over the school through their power to 
approve or defeat proposed school budgets at the polls# For this 
reason, American schools have initiated certain mechanisms for the 
purpose of increasing the visibility of school goals and practices# 
FTA's, Open School Weeks, Back-to School Nights, parent-teacher con- 
ferences, and report cards have traditionally served as arrangements 
through which parents may obtain information about school matters# 
Schools have tried to keep parents informed through these 
devices because they believe that parents who are well-informed about 
the objectives and practices of their local schools and who are brought 
within the orbit of the school system will also be inclined to support 
the school *s programs and goals. This assumption is made explicit by 
Bolmeier, far example, who says: 

One of the greatest barriers to educational progress is the 
general lack of knowledge regarding education. • • • Even 
the factual understanding of local educational problems is 
pitifully meager for the majority of American citizens# It 
is quite understandable therefore that there should be a 
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growing reluctance to support our expanding- public- school 

system. 3 2 

Similarly, Carter in Communities and Their Schools says: 

Today, about a fourth of all the money requested in bond 
issues is not approved by the voters • • • the most frequent 
response [of the schools I is to try to bridge the gap with 
an informational program. ... An attempt is made to 
increase public understanding of educational problems and, 
hopefully, the acceptance of its financial programs #33 

The ideology underlying the increased effort of educational administra- 
tors to improve communication channels between home and school and to 
enlist parental support of school programs and policies is clearly sum— 
marized in the following long resolution recently adopted by the New 
York City Board of Education: 

WHEREAS, By law and tradition, all aspects of a public school 
system* s operations are of public interest and concern, and the 
Board of Education welcomes and encourages the active partici- 
pation of citizens in planning for the highest excellence of 
their public schools; and 

WHEREAS, The community must have full access to information if 
its involvement in the schools is to be effective, responsible 
and useful; and 

WHEREAS, Full disclosure of information must undergird all the 
activities now carried on by the Board of Education and the 
staff to effect cooperation between the schools and the com- 
munities they serve; and 

WHEREAS, Local School Boards which are the main liaison between 
the Board of Education and the local communities as well as 
parent and parent-teacher associations must be properly 
informed if their essential assistance in seeking continued 
improvement of the schools is to be achieved; and 

WHEREAS, The effectiveness of programs, experiments and demon- 
strations are a matter of concern to the whole professional 
staff and to the parents and citizens of the City; and 

WHEREAS, Effective communication between the school system and 
the public includes also the receipt and consideration of com- 
munity attitudes, reactions, and proposals; be it, therefore 
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RESOLVED, That the Board of Education adopts the following 
policy with regard to communication between the schools and 
the public, for continued implementation by the Superinten- 
dent of Schools and his staff in schools, districts, and 
central offices: 

1. The school system — Central Headquarters, District 
Offices and Schools — will inform Local School Boards, 
parent and parent-teacher associations and the general 
public about the administration and operation of the schools 
frankly and completely, by every possible medium* 

2* All reports of evaluations of experimental, demonstra- 
tion and on-going programs in the school system will be 
submitted by the Superintendent of Schools to the Board of 
Education and are to be made public immediately after the 
Superintendent and the Board have had an opportunity to read 
and discuss them* All new programs, demonstrations and 
experiments are to have evaluation procedures built into 
them prior to adoption by the Board of Education* 

3* Results of standardized tests of pupil achievement and 
other pertinent measures of performance will be made avail- 
able to Local School Boards, parent and parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and the general public* 

ll*. The school system will use every possible means to 
ascertain public attitudes and invite constructive sugges- 
tions about all phases of its operation for consideration 
in the planning of policies and procedures* 

J>* Every employee of the school system has a role in the 
improvement of communication between the schools and the 
public* The Superintendent of Schools will develop a 
comprehensive and continuing program of in-service training 
in school-community relations for the professional and 
administrative staffs of schools, districts, and central 
office s e ^^ 

This long statement emphatically describes the importance assigned to 
the problem of providing information about school operations to the 
community* It recognizes that parents are seeking more and more of a 
voice in the detemination of school policy and even in the selection 
of school personnel *^ Although past polls^ have indicated that the 
overwhelming majority of parents are satisfied with the performance of 
their local schools, current newspaper reports suggest increasing 
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dissatisfaction and expressed discontent, especially among the ghetto 
population of our large cities. The demand for power on the part of 
these groups places an increasing burden on schools to provide parents 
with more information about the operation of schools in order to ensure 
that such power will be exercised by informed and knowledgeable parent 
groups. The degree to which schools provide formally structured oppor- 
tunities for parents to obtain such information is thus hardly an 
academic question. For the answer to this, and to a series of related 
questions, may well shed light on one of the foremost problems facing 
today* s public schools — namely that of maintaining an informed and 
satisfied parent clientele which will support and buttress school 
programs and policies. 

Specific Problems to Be Investigated 

In the previous section we outlined a series of questions 
stemming from the discussion of observability which merit investigation. 
At this point, let us rephrase these questions to make them applicable 
to our research site — a number of public schools and their parent 
clientele. 

1. The Location of Observability Arrangements 

Ideology notwithstanding, the gap between intent and practice 
may be a wide one. While educators may proclaim the importance of 
involving parents in school affairs, many schools offer only limited 
arrangements through which parents may obtain information about school 
goals and practices. Others overwhelm the parent with opportunities 
to become involved and knowledgeable regarding school matters. In 
Chapter II, after identifying the various arrangements employed by 
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schools in our sample* we shall proceed to find out the kinds of school 
and types of community in which such arrangements are relatively abun- 
dant or scarce* What are the characteristics of the schools and com- 
munities which tend to leave parents to their own devices in obtaining 
school— related information? How can we account for such variations? 

Are such arrangements needed more in some types of communities and 
schools than in others? Are they the products of differing degrees of 
normative support on the part of school personnel or their parent- 
clients? These questions will be examined in Chapter II* 

2* The Utilization of Observability Arrangements 
The sheer existence of opportunities to obtain information about 
the school does not necessarily lead to the utilization of such oppor- 
tunities* any more than publishing news about a particular event in a 
newspaper guarantees that it will be widely read* Similarly* school 
personnel and leaders of parent groups frequently complain about poor 
attendance at PTA meetings or at other community meetings on school 
matters* Bolmeier says: 

Too few school patrons attend PTA gatherings or other meetings 
at which local school problems are aiscussed.37 

A survey of I 4 .OO teachers by Redbook noted that the most frequent com- 
plaint of teachers was that parents fail to attend school meetings of 
any kindo^ In Chapter III* we shall investigate the extent to which 
the various arrangements provided by the schools in the sample are 
actually utilized by parents* Which arrangements are utilized more 
fu l ly and regularly than others? How do attendance rates differ* if 
at all* in various types of communities? If they differ* how is this 
to be interpreted? Do the usual socio-economic differences in rates of 
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participation persist* or change* when opportunities for participation 
are equalized for parents of differing status? 

3* The Relation Between Opportunities for 
Knowledge and Actual Knowledge 

It is problematic whether the utilization of opportunities for 
information actually leads to acquiring that information* A study of 
knowledge and attitudes regarding the Eichmann trial found that while 
81$ of the sample had read or heard about the trial through the mass 
media* only about half of these were able to answer correctly two or 
more of four questions of fact posed to them.^ Similarly, Janowitz 
and his associates reported that the degree of contact with selected 
public agencies was unrelated to the extent of information acquired 
about the agency* s goals and activities*^ Chapters IV through VI 
will focus on the relationship between utilization of arrangements for 
observability by parents and the actual extent of their information 
about the school* Which arrangements* when utilized* lead most to the 
acquiring of school-related information? What kind of parents, in 
which community settings* appear to get the most and least information 
from an "Open Door Policy*? Does the * informational climate'* of the 
school which maintains an Open Door Policy have an effect on the level 
of parental information beyond that produced by the utilization of 
school-provided arrangements? If so* how can this be interpreted? 

What are the relative effects on the level of parental knowledge of 
individual attributes* such as interest* motivation* or educational 
background* as compared to contextual properties, such as the size or 
socio-economic level of the community or the 'Observability climate 1 * of 
the school? 
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Uo Formal vs, Informal Channels of Knowledge 

It is evident that parents' knowledge about the schools does 
not depend only upon the schools providing of PTA's or other formal 
arrangements* Many parents have never attended a PTA meeting, yet are 
well-informed about school matters* A casual chat with the teacher or 
principal, the daily questions about school when the child comes home, 
conversations with neighbors — all these may serve as sources of 
information about school matters* 

In chapter VII we shall focus on parents' use of channels other 
than those formally provided by the school* TrJhat kinds of parents in 
which community settings utilize these channels, and what level of 
information is associated with their use? Do these channels serve as 
alternative channels, in the absence of formal school-provided arrange- 
ments or as supplementary channels? What is the level of knowledge 
when parents are left to their own devices to obtain information about 
school matters? How is this level of knowledge affected when the 
school intervenes and provides formal arrangements for parents to 
become informed? 

Zo The Relation Between Parental Knowledge and 
Parental Support 

Educational personnel are trying more and more to improve the 
channels of communication between home and school on the assumption 
that involved and knowledgeable parents will become satisfied and 
supportive parents* Yet it is not clear that one necessarily leads 
to the other* 

Chapters VIII and DC examine the relationship between parental 
involvement, knowledge, satisfaction, and readiness to support increased 
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school spending* Do the provision and utilization of school-structured 
arrangements for parental observability add to parental satisfaction 
and to the likelihood of a ’'yes” plurality in a school bond election? 

In fact, do satisfaction and ’'financial readiness” go hand in hand, or 
is a certain amount of dissatisfaction functional in motivating recog- 
nition of the need for increased school spending? Had all schools in 
the sample been generous in providing formal school-structured arrange- 
ments for informing parents about the school, to what extent could they 
have expected to increase the likelihood of a ”yes" vote in the school 
bond elections? 

These questions will be explored for their bearing on the more 

general questions raised earlier in this chapter: 

Is the provision of observability a requirement for the effec- 
tive exercise of social control? 

Does the degree to which communicative contacts permeate a 
group bear a relationship to the extent of normative, cultural , 
or functional integration? 

The final chapter turns to these more general questions* 

The Data 

More specifically, this study examines selected mechanisms 
provided by twelve elementary and eight high schools to invite parental 
involvement in, knowledge about, and support of the schools# It will 
then analyze the extent to which provision of these mechanisms is 
related to the degree of involvement, knowledge, and support among 
1,392 mothers of first-, fifth-, and tenth-grade children in these 



schools* 
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The data for this investigation were collected in the Spring 
of 1965 as part of a larger study which was concerned with the general 
problem of home-school relationships.^ 1 A major aim of the original 
study was to identify the structural features of communities which 
might affect such relationships. That is, are there differences in the 
way in which people in contrasting community settings react to the 
schools which their children are attending? Are school goals and 
practices colored by such characteristics of local communities as the 
composition of the labor force, size, commutation rate, or educational 

level? 

These concerns dictated l sampling technique somewhat different 
from that of the usual survey. Eight communities in New Jersey were 
chosen, each representing an "ideal- type" in terms of relevant charac- 
teristics.^ The communities included one rural village, two small 
towns (one middle-claBS and one working-class), four suourbs (two 
relatively stable and two rapidly growing with each pair including a 
middle- and a working-class suburb), and one medium-sized city. All 

1 A 

communities were located near New York City. 

Eleven school -attendance areas were selected for the study, one 
in each of the seven smaller communities, and four in the city. The 
city-attendance areas included a middle-class, a white working-class, 
a racially mixed, and a Negro neighborhood. The communities*, their 
nature, and their size are as follows: 
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Name of Community 



Composition 



Population Size 15 



1) Metropolis Medium- sized city 100,000 

2) Suburban Estates Stable, middle-class suburb 18,000 

3) Nouveau Heights Growing, middle-class suburb 23,000 

k) Old Home Stable, working-class suburb 30,000 

5) New Home Growing, working-class suburb 23 >000 

6) Resort Town Middle-class small town ii,000 

7) Working Town Working-class small town 6,J00 

8) Green Hollow Rural village 2,500 



^Pseudonyms have been provided for all the communities 

^The I960 population of these communities has been rounded 
off to provide further anonymity for the communities® 

One elementary and one high school were selected from each attendance 
area®^* In these schools two first-grade, two fifth-grade, and two 
tenth-grade English classes were chosen® It was proposed to interview 
all mothers^ of the students in these classes, all teachers in each 
elementary school, and all English teachers in each high school® The 
principals of every school were also to be interviewed, as were the 
students in the tenth-grade English classes® As can be seen in Table 
I®1, interviews were completed for all principals, for all bit four 
students, and for all but one teacher® (The students with idiom inter- 
views were not completed were absent during the interviewing period, 
while one teacher of the 283 refused to participate in the study®) 

There was an average response rate of 83$ for mothers, varying 
from 91$ of the mothers in the village of Green Hollow to 67$ of the 
mothers in the Negro city school® Interviews were completed with 88$ 
of the mothers in middle-class attendance areas but with only 76 $ of 
those in working-class areas® ^ 
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a Assigned chi the basis of actual number of children in the sample classes. 

bjkii sample class teachers, all English teachers in the high school, and all first- through sixth- 
grade teachers in the elementary school. 
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The data for this monograph are drawn almost entirely from the 
interview schedules which were administered to the 1*392 mothers* with 
occasional reference to the responses of teachers and principals* 




CHAPTER I 
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^T* Parsons and E* Shils (eds*), Toward a General Theory of 
Action (Boston: Harvard University Press* 1951)* p* 197* 

2 W # S. Landecker, "Types of Integration and Their Measurement, 11 
The Language of Social Research * ed* P*F. Lazarsfeld and M* Rosenberg 
(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 195>S>), P« 19 • 

^Ibid* * p* 20 

^Landecker discusses the question of cultural integration on 
the societal level and, in the language of the cultural anthropologist, 
assumes that the various norms governing human behavior may form a 
more or a less integrated cultural configuration* He neglects what 
might be said to constitute a subtype of cultural integration, namely, 
the degree of consensus among members of a system about common goals 
and standards of behavior* 

"’Thus the code of ethics of the legal profession may differ 
from that of the garment industry, but the two sets of standards do 
not clash because each refers to situations which do not exist in the 
other profession* 

^Landecker, op* cit** p* 21* 
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^H. Hyman and P. Sheatsley, “Some Reasons Why Information 
Campaigns Fail, 11 Readings in Social Psychology , ed. E. Maccoby, T. New- 
comb, and E. Hartley (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
193>8), pp. 16U-7U* 



recent and comprehensive review of the literature in this 
field is provided by Harold Guetzkow, “Communication in Organizations, 
Handbook of Organizations , ed. J.G. March (Chicago: Rand McNally and 
Co., 1965), pp. 53U-573# 



1%.K • Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1957 ), esp • pp. 319-22, 336-I?7, 37^—77 • 



l6 Ibid., p. 319. 



^•'Merton uses the terms visibility and observability synony- 
mously in the discussion cited above. In subsequent lectures, however, 
he distinguishes between visibility as a property of an item (a norm 
or role performance) and observability as a property of a status . 

Thus, visibility refers to the extent to which norms or role-perform- 
ances can be seen ; observability to the extent to which people who are 
located in differing social positions have access to Information about 
selected aspects of the group. Our specific research problem focuses 
on observability . In presenting Merton* s discussion, however, we 
shall equate the two terms using the hyphenated form, observability- 
visibility. 



■^Other properties suggested as relevant by Jferton are the 
duration of the group, size of the group, degree of social differenti- 
ation, types, and degrees of social cohesion, etc. See ibid., pp. 310- 
326 . 
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20t. Newcomb, Personality and Social Change (New York: Dryden 

Press, 19^7), chap. 13* 



^Ibid. , chap. 13 . 



22 Merton, Social Theory and Social Structures, pp. 2U7-8 
(emphases mine). 
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®"*P. Blau, The Dyn amics o f Bureaucracy (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1955). 




26 We are now dropping the hyphenated term observability-visi- 
bility and dealing only with observability, or socially-structured 
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access to information* It may be noted here that as a corollary to the 
proposition that observability is a functional requirement for the 
exercise of social control, Merton says that some measure of insulation 
from total observability is also a requirement of groups. He suggests: 

There is some optimum of observability, difficult as yet to 
identify in measurable terms and doubtless varying for dif- 
ferent social statuses, which will simultaneously make for 
accountability of role-performance and autonomy of role 
performance ( ibid*, p* 376). 

See also Simmel's discussion of the “need for privacy 11 (in Wolff, op* 
cit* ); R* Coser, “Insultation from Observability and Types of Social 
“Gonf ormity , “ American Sociological Review . XXV (February, 1961), pp* 28- 
39; L. Schneider, “The Role of the Category of Ignorance in Sociologi- 
cal Theory." American Sociological Review, XXVII (August, 1962), 
pp* 1*92-508; E. Gofltaan. The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life (New 
York: Anchor Books, 1959 ) ; W* Moore and M. Tumin, H Some Social Func- 
tions of Ignorance, 11 American Sociological Review , XIV (December, 191*9), 
pp. 787-95. All focus on the functions for the individual or the group 
of insulation from ready observation by others* 

27 While these two problems are not synonymous, they are analo- 
gous in that they both suggest the importance of an effective communi- 
cation system for the maintenance of system integration* 

^®Lan decker, op* cit*. p* 23. 

^Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure , p. 3l|l • 

3 °lbid*. p. 3U6* 

3^To determine the extent to which the provision of observa- 
bility arrangements is a requirement for the effective exercise of 
social control would be far too complex a problem to investigate sys- 
tematically in light of the limitations of available data* In the 
last two chapters, however, we will present some data which suggest 
that the provision of observability for a group of clients may have 
positive consequences for an organization* 

32j3,c* Bolraeier, “More About Education Is Needed, “ Educational 
Forum (January, 1950), pp, 195-6. 

33r,f. Carter and J. Sutthoff, Communities and Their Schools 
(Stanford, California: Stanford University, I960), pp. l-2« 

3^Minutes of the Board of Education of the City of New York, 
Regular meeting, December 21, 1966* 

35only recently in one of the Harlem schools debate raged 
fiercely as to whether parents shouLd play a role in the appointment 
of a principal. 
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36 For a summary of many of these see National Educational 
Association Research Division* Public Opinion Polls on American Edu- 
cation (Washington: National Education Association* 1958 ) • 

^Bolmeier* op. ctt« * p. 197* 

3^. Morris, "What Your Child* s Teacher Thinks of You,** 

Redbook (October* 1962)* 

39c. Glock* G, Selznick* and J. Spaeth, The Apathetic Majority 
(New York: Harper and Row* 1966) * chap. 2* 

k°M. Janowitz* D. Wright, and W. Delaney* Public Administration 
and the Public: Perspectives Toward Government in""a Metropolitan 

Community (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan* 1958) • 

^•The study was initiated at the request of the New Jersey 
State Department of Education which was interested in assessing com- 
munity reactions to schools in the state* 

k^The process by which the relevant characteristics were 
operationalized for the purpose of selecting the communities for the 
study is described in D.E. Wilder and N.S. Friedman* "Selecting Ideal- 
Typical Communities and Gaining Access to Their Schools for Social 
Research Processes," New Jersey Project Memorandum # 1* October* 1965* 

^The area within which the communities were selected was 
restricted to include only those New Jersey counties which lay within 
a 75>-mile radius of central New York City. This decision was simply a 
matter of convenience so that no trip to a community would take more 
than two hours* Of the 21 countries in New Jersey* nine were immedi- 
ately eliminated on this basis* 

^Metropolis is served by one large comprehensive high school 
which draws its students from the entire city* including the four 
neighborhoods described above* 

^Budgetary considerations made it impossible to interview 
fathers as well as mothers. It was felt* however* that mothers 
generally play the major role insofar as home-school relationships are 
concerned* 

comparison of respondents and non-respondents with respect 
to selected characteristics (data for the non- respondents were obtained 
from their childrens* record cards) indicate that there are no signifi- 
cant differences between the two groups which might lead us to suspect 
the validity of our findings. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE IDENTIFICATION AND LOCATION OF OPPORTUNITY-STRUCTURES 
FOR PARENTAL KNOWLEDGE OF SCHOOLS 

In the preceding chapter it was stated that in order for people 
or organizations to engage in any kind of interaction* they must first 
know something about one another# Both individua l s and groups provide 
bases for making their norms and role performances visible to signifi- 
cant others# Sometimes these arrangements are deliberately instituted 
for the purpose of providing ready access to such information* and 
sometimes the provision of this information is an unplanned by-product 
of group structure and process# This chapter examines some of the 
arrangements that have been provided in schools for parents to 
obtain information regarding school matters* and then locates these 
arrangements within the various schools in our sample# 

To focus on school- structured arrangements for parents to gain 
information about what is going on in the schools does not imply that 
such information comes only through these arrangements — for example* 
PTA's# Some parents never attend a PTA meeting and are nevertheless 
well-informed# Their source of information may be the local newspaper 
or even local* n gossip # 11 Bits of information may be transmitted over 
the morning cup of coffee with a neighbor# The child 1 s response to 
n what did you do in school today ? 11 is often confined to a bored 
"nothing ! 11 For the parent who knows how to ask the right questions* 
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however* the child may supply much information on school matters*’*' 

Many aspects of the school may become known to parents through their 
relationship with educational personnel* Being the wife or cousin of 
the local school principal, having a teacher as a close friend or 
neighbor, or being a member of the same lodge as a school board offi- 
cial, all increase the likelihood of becoming informed about school 
matters* 

Thus, parents can obviously obtain information oi certain 
kinds about the schools their children attend from a variety of sources 
other than those provided by the school* Still both parents and edu- 
cational personnel suggest and several studies show that s chool- spon- 
sored activities, through which parents are brought into direct contact 
with the school, can serve as effective instruments for increasing 
parental knowledge about school matters* A. high school administrator 
states: 

Open houses, parent nights, and school programs which bring the 
parents into the school offer opportunity for the public to 
learn at first hand what is being taught in the schools** 

A parent has this to say: 

Every time X have gone to school I* ve got the information I 
wanted* • • . I , ve found that when parent and teacher sit ^ 
down and talk . . . we are able to accomplish some tiling. . . S 

The satisfaction expressed by this parent after his direct contact with 

the school or a teacher, concurs with the finding that “adults who have 

had direct contact with a teacher or a principal of a local public 

school are less critical of the public schools in general than are 

adults who have had no such contacts. 11 ** Similarly, in a study of over 

700 parents of school children in a midwestern community, Bullock 
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concludes that “non-approvers of the educational program tend also to 
be non-attenders at PTA."^ 

Educational administrators have attempted to increase parental 
knowledge of school programs through many and varied arrangements. In 
their study of the effectiveness of certain school-community linkages, 
Litwak and Meyer list a number of “linking mechanisms" employed in the 
Detroit public schools. Several of these schools, which were part of 
the Detroit Great Cities Program,^ sent a special agent into the com- 
munity to visit parents, acquaint them with the school*s program and 
activities, and urge them to visit the school. Other schools extended 
the channels of communication into the community through home visits 
by teachers or principal. Voluntary associations, such as the PTA or 
Home-School Association, Open School Week, Parent-Teacher Conferences, 
bulletins, newsletters, or notes sent home with children were other 
arrangements reported by Litwak and Meyer, ^ which served as linkages 
between the schools and their parent-clients. 

The 20 schools in our sample also employed a number of arrange- 
ments designed to keep parents informed about school matters. The 
present analysis focusses on the extent to which certain arrangements, 
when utilized by parents , are related to parental knowledge about the 
school. For this reason, it was decided to include in the analysis 
only those arrangements for which the rates of utilization by mothers 
could be ascertained. For example, four principals reported that an 

Q 

annual Open School Week was held in their schools, but since our 
interviews did not ask whether mothers attended these occasions, this is 
omitted from the investigation. Another school sponsored a series of 
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luncheons for mothers and teachers during the school year* but we col 

lected no data on mothers* attendance at these gatherings. Several 

schools published bulletins or newsletters for parents but whether 

these reached the home and were read by mothers, or ended unread in 

9 

a wastebasket, was not determined in the interview. 

Information was obtained on rates of utilization by mothers 
of three distinct arrangements: PTA or Home-School Organization, 

"Back-to-School Night” or "Open House Night," and "School Scheduled 
Conferences for All Parents." 

The range of contact with the school reported by mothers in 



the sample extends far beyond the utilization of these three arrange- 
ments. Many mothers have had casual caitact with the child* s teacher, 
have spoken with other school personnel such as the principal, libra- 
rian, or nurse, or have called their child* s teacher for a private 
conference. Most mothers have also spoken with their child or other 
parents about school matters and some have friends who are teachers. 
These represent channels for obtaining information about school 
matters and a later chapter examines the relationship between utiliza- 
tion of these "informal" channels and parental knowledge about the 

school. 
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As noted in Chapter I, however, our primary concern is with 
those arrangements which schools have instituted in order to raise the 
levels of parental participation, knowledge, and support. Our argument. 



is as follows: 

Previous studies of parental participation in school matters 
and knowledge about them are few, but they all find that such 






participation and knowledge are substantially higher for middle- than 
for working-class parents# These differences have usually been attrib- 
uted to the general lack of interest or apathy of the working-class 
parent, or to his discomfort in talking with middle— class school 
personnel, or in attending PTA. meetings (the sole indicator of parental 
“contact” with the school in most previous studies) which are oriented 
toward the middle-class* We suspect, however, that class differences 
in parental participation in schools and knowledge about them may stem 
from the fact that the sources through which parents can obtain infor- 
mation about school matters are not themselves randomly distributed 
within any given population. 

Not everyone in the community has the same opportunity to come 
into contact with school affairs* Concern about community 
affairs in general and education in particular * . . is more 
relevant to the interests and values of those in the middle or 
upper socioeconomic level than of those in the lower* Not only 
are those with higher occupational status, more education, and 
higher incomes likelier to come into contact with school per- 
sonnel through community participation, they are likelier to 
meet them in informal situations# Businessmen who lunch with 
the school superintendent or school board member at the service 
club meeting may also live in the same neighborhood with him* 

Thr 3e with more formal education, furthermore, are familiar 
with the language of education and, therefore, at ease in talk- 
ing with school personnel. Those with less education may find 
communication blocked and themselves ill at ease in relation- 
ships with school personnel *^® 

Furthermore the middle-class mother may be more skillful than her work- 
ing-class counterpart at eliciting information from her child; she is 
perhaps more often available to pick her child up at school in the 
afternoon and to engage in casual conversation with teachers or other 
school personnel* Thus if schools do not institute formal arrangements 
to bring mothers within their orbit, traditional socio-economic differ- 
ences in parental knowledge may be expected to persist* 
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Many schools do make provisions for mothers to become involved 
in school matters and knowledgeable about them* What has never been 
investigated* however; is the extent to which such arrangements are 
themselves differentially distributed according to the predominant 
socio-economic level of the parents of children in the school. Nor 
do we have any information about the extent to which the provision of 
such arrangements far working-class parents serves to modify tradi- 
tional differences in parental knowledge stemming from differential 
location in the system of stratification* 

Our information about mothers* utilization of three such 
arrangements (PTA, Back-to-School Night; and School-Scheduled Confer- 
ences for All Parents) enables us to find out how these are distributed 
among the twenty schools in the sample* As we shall see; all the 
schools provide at least one of these arrangements through which mothers 
may become involved in school matters; but only a few have instituted 
all three arrangements* 

The rest of this cha^ ' describes these three arrangements 
and their location, either singly or in combination, in the sample of 
schools* It will turn out that there are patterned differences between 
the types of schools in which these arrangements appear singly and 
those in which they appear in combination* These differences are pre- 
sented and discussed later in this chapter* 



Parent-Teacher Association 

All except one high school and one elementary school of the 
twenty schools in the sample have either a JFTA or a Home-School Orga- 
nization. The Home-School Organization differs from the PIA in only 
one respect: it is not officially affiliated with the National 

Congress of Parents and Teachers which* in 1966* claimed over twelve 
million members organized in approximately U0,000 local associations. 11 

The typical PTA holds monthly meetings at which guest speakers 

discuss topics of current educational interest* and raises funds for 

special school equipment such as audio-visual aids* uniforms for the 

baseball team, or books for the library. It is practically universal 

among American schools. In a recent survey of 2*U00 elementary school 

principals, 97 % of the principals reported that their schools have 

12 

some kind of PTA or parents* organization. 

Some sociolog is ts have accounted for the ubiquity of the PTA 
by citing its role in reducing potential conflict between parents 
and the school. As service organizations* schools face the problem 
of maintaining parent interest* commitment* and support. At the same 
time they must preserve some degree of 11 distance" between parents and 
the school in order to provide latitude for decision-making by 
educational personnel and to maintain professional autonomy. Bidwell 

suggests that 

school-dominated parent associations, like the PIA ... are 
means of channeling parent pressures in organizationally 
acceptable ways, while maintaining, parent involvement and ade- 
quate school-parent communication. 1 ’ 

In the same vein Sykes maintains that while the National Con- 
gress is explicitly defined as an organization of parents* teachers* 
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and other citizens who are interested in the welfare* education, and 
protection of children and youth, 1 ** the PT A. has a "more or less unin- 
tended social function of equal importance for the community, namely 
the reduction of parent -teacher conflict." 1 '* Sykes states that new 
methods of teaching introduced into the schools since parents were 
themselves in school, differences in values between home and school, 

the unive realistic orientation of the bureaucratically organized 

* 

school, and the derogatory stereotyping of teachers which is prevalent 

in our society, a ll serve as potential sources of conflict between 

parents and teachers* He suggests that 

1 instruction* of parents by lectures and discussion groups 
which convey the school— approved version of modem theories of 
child psychology, education, and *group relations* 5 the 
symbolic affirmation of the school* s objectives in programs 
involving the joint participation of parents and teachers; and 
the provision of opportunities for parents and teachers to 
associate outside the institutional relationship: all serve 

to attack the sources of parent-teacher conflict* • • • 

That satisfaction with the PTA is a component of the general satisfac- 
tion with the school among mothers in the sample is shown in Table H*l* 
Seventy-one per cent of the mothers who feel that the PTA is doing an 
excellent job report that they are very satisfied with the school in 
general, but only l|. 7 $ of the mothers in schools with no PTA, and only 
36^ of those who think their PTA is doing only a fair or poor job, are 
very satisfied with the child*s school* The figures suggest that 
general satisfaction is more readily maintained in a school wit 1 ' no 
PTA than in one in which f ie PTA fails to meet parental standards and 
expectations* While both evaluation of the PTA and expressed satis- 
faction with the school may reflect a prevalently favorable or 
unfavorable attitude toward the school. Table II *1 shows that a 
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TABLE 11*1 



PERCENTAGE OF MOTHERS WHO ARE "VERY SATISFIED" WITH THE 
SCHOOL BY EVALUATION OF JOB THE PTA IS DOING 



Evaluation 

of 

PTA 


Per cent 
very satisfied 
with school 


Number 

of 

mothers 


Excellent 


71 * 


(167) 


Good 


56 


(559) 


Fair or poor 


36 


(25l) 


No PTA 


U7 


(315) 


All mothers 


(53*) 


(1292) 



negative evaluation of the effectiveness of the PTA is seldom associ- 
ated with a high level of satisfaction with the school* 

We have suggested that PTA is one of several arrangements 
through which schools may increase the level of parental knowledge of 
school matters* Do the principals and teachers in the sample see 
their PTA as an organization which performs this function? One prin- 
cipal had this to say when asked about the activities of the FTA 
in his school: 

The PTA sponsors meetings at which different facilities and per- 
sonnel of the school are introduced to parents « 

A high school teacher said: 

The PTA here tries to acquaint parent with the school and make 
them more aware of what the school is doing for their children* 

It keeps parents alert to the aims of the high school and some 
of its needs* 

One teacher summed up the PTA*s role as a knowledge-producing arrange- 
ment for parents when she said: 

[The PTA*s] theme this year was ‘Getting to Know You* 1 
Speakers were brought in to bring knowledge to the parents * 
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Responses such as these suggest that FTA's are designed as organizations 
to promote opportunities for parents to obtain knowledge regarding 
school matters o 

The PTA's in our sample differed; however; not only in the range 
of activities they sponsored, but also in the effectiveness of their 
fund-raising, educational, or social programs. On the basis of a quali- 
tative analysis of the evaluations of their PTA's by principals, 
teachers, and mothers, the 18 PTA's could be classified as either 
“active" or "inactive."^ A PTA classified as "active" was described 
by the school principal and a teacher as follows: 

PTA here does everything • • • social, fund-raising to help 
children get extras . . . programming • . . supporting bond 
issues • • • excellent, unusual, original. ... 

A teacher had this to say of a PTA which was classified as "inactive." 

They bought a backstop far the baseball team ... I can't 
think of anything else because they don't do very much. ... 

The PTA then is one arrangement instituted by the schools in our sample 

for providing parents with an opportunity to obtain information about 

school matters. 



Back-to-School Night 

Another such arrangement, provided by all but 3 schools, is 



the Back-to-School Night or Open House Program. Campbell and Ramseyer 
describe the Back-to-School Night: 



After a brief orientation meeting of all parents, the grownups 
then run through the schedules of their children with each, 
class period being shortened to about fifteen minutes. This 
plan allows parents to meet each teacher of their children, to 
hear briefly from each teacher regarding the work being done 
in the class, and to raise a few questions regarding school 
procedures 
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In the words of one administrator: 

In this school there is a certain encouragement given to the 
parents to establish ... a relationship through the Open 
House Program. It offers the first opportunity for parents 
to come in without it seeming to be a case of settling an 
individual problem, and it establishes a contact. 15 ' 

Although Campbell and Ramseyer describe the Back-to-School Night as "an 

elaborate plan ... often used by high schools • • • ," all but two of 

the elementary schools in our sample also held such an evening for 

parents. The usual Back-to-School Night in elementary schools also 

involved a brief orientation session, after which parents were invited 

to their child 1 s classroom to meet the teacher and learn first-hand 

about the curriculum, teaching materials and philosophy that would 

guide their child* s work during the year At the same time parents 

were provided with an opportunity to see their child* s work displayed 

on classroom bulletin boards and to ask questions of a general nature. 

The Back-to-School Night, usually held shortly after the open- 
ing of the school year, is an arrangement provided by most of the 
schools in our sample, for parents to acquaint themselves with the 
school, to meet school personnel, and to obtain first-hand information 
about school matters. Accordingly, schools were assigned a score of 
1 if a Back-to-School was held, and a score of 0 if no such arrangement 
was provided (see Table II.2). 

Scheduled Conferences 

Most of the notices sent to parents urging them to attend the 
Back-to-School Night provided a caution such as the following: 

We regret that time will not allow for any private confer- 
ences during this evening. However, our teachers are always 
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happy to arrange an appointment, by telephone, for any parent 
wishing to discuss a personal problem. *1 

Some schools, aware that many parents will not take the initiative to 
arrange a private conference with the child’s teacher, have institu- 
tionalised such an arrangement in the form of Scheduled Conferences 
for All Parents.” Bight of the twelve elementary schools, but none of 
the high schools in the sample, provided such an opportunity for 
parents to confer with the teacher. 

As in the case of the Back-to-School Night, parents are invited 
to the school — usually these conferences are held in the evening so 
that fathers may attend — and are allotted about fifteen minutes to 
ask questions regarding the curriculum, home work, the marking system, 
tests, etc. ^ These conferences are usually held on several successive 
evenings to insure sufficient time for parent and teacher to discuss 
these matters of mutual concern. 

That the scheduled conference turns up only in elementary 
schools (see Table II. 2) may be an artifact of the size of schools. 

Most of the high schools in our sample are considerably larger than the 
elementary schools, with from 65>0 to more than 3,500 students. For 
even the smallest of these high schools to arrange for parents to 
confer privately with each of the child’s five to ten teachers, would 
constitute a strain on school facilities and personnel and on the 
parents. 

The size of an organization, or of the client body it is 
attempting to reach, may affect the kinds of arrangements through which 
it makes itself visible to its clients. Only two elementary schools. 
Metropolis # 1 and New Home, were larger than the smallest high school 



and Table 11*2 shows that the former did not hold scheduled conferences, 

while the latter held them only for parents of first- to fourth-grade 

children. Merton suggests that differences in observability 

... are not merely givens or 'happenstances 1 ; they are 
results of functional requirements being met by the structure 
of the group and by norms which support this structure* ^ 

That the norms do not support the mechanism of the scheduled conference 

for high school parents to the same extent that they do for elementary 

school parents is suggested by the fact that only 58 % of the high 

school teachers and 63 % of high school mothers, but 81$ of elementary 

school teachers and 75 % of elementary school mothers agree that "each 

parent should have at least one private conference a year with his 

child's teacher(s). 11 As in the case of the Back-to-School Night, schools 

were assigned a score of 1 if they held scheduled conferences and a 

score of 0 if no such arrangement was provided* 

The Index of Observability 

Vfe have described three arrangements instituted by the schools 
in our sample to attract parents to the school and to acquaint them 
with school personnel, goals and practices* As/ Table 11*2 shows, all 
schools have provided at least one of these arrangements, with others 
having two or all three of them* These arrangements, in combination, 
represent the extent to which the school provides ready opportunity for 
parents tc obtain knowledge regarding the norms and role-performance 
of school personnel. Thus they are taken here to constitute a measure 
of "observability" or the "readiness of access to information about the 
norms and values prevailing in the (school]*"^* By adding the schools' 
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TABLE 11*2 

OBSERVABILITY SCORES AND RATINGS OF SCHOOLS 



Schools 8, 


Back-to- 

School 

Night 


Scheduled 

Conferences 


PTA 


Total I 
Score I 


Rating 

on 

Index 


Metropolis 












High School 


1 


0 


1 


2 I 


Low 


Elementary# 1 


1 


0 


2 


3 


High 


Elementary# 2 


0 


1 


1 


2 


Low 


Elementary# 3 


1 


1 


0 


2 I 


Low 


Elementary# U 


1 


0 


1 


2 I 


Low 


Suburban Estates 












High School 


1 


0 


2 


3 I 


I High 


Elementary School 


1 


1 


2 


h 


1 High 


Nouveau Heights 












High School 


1 


0 


2 


3 

* i 


High 


Elementary School 


1 


1 


2 


k 


High 


Old Home 

High School 


1 


0 


1 


2 


Low 


Elementary# 1 


1 


1 


2 


k 


High 


Elementary# 2 


1 


0 


2 


r 3 


High 


New Home 












High School 


1 


o. 


0 


1 


I Low 


Elementary School 


1 


•$ b 


1 


2o5> 


I Low 


Resort Town 












High School 


1 


0 


1 


2 


| Low 


Elementary School 


1 


0 


' 1 


2 


1 Low 


Working Town 












High School 


1 


0 


1 


2 


1 Low 


Elementary School 


1 


1 


2 


h 


I High 


Green Hollow 












High School 


0 


0 


1 


1 


I Low 


Elementary School 


0 


1 


1 


2 


| Low 



Scoring: 0 * None; 1 ■ Exists; 2 * Active PTA 



&For description of attendance areas see Chapter I* 
bpor grades 1-U only* 
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scores for each separate arrangement we obtain a summary score with a 
possible range of zero to four. 26 These summary scores are presented 
in the extreme right hand column of Table II. 2; they represent the 
extent to which each school has provided opportunities for its parent- 
clients to obtain information about school matters. For purposes of 
analysis, schools with scores of 3 or k will be characterized as pro- 
viding "high observability" for parents; those with scores below 3 will 
be said to rank "low” in the extent of observability provided for 
parents * The observability rating constitutes a global property of 
the school, and provides a context within which differences in parental 
contact with the school and knowledge about it may be analyzed. 

Table II .2 shows that eight schools have received a rank of 
"high” and twelve a rank of "low" on the basis of their summary scores* 
Is it possible to discern any consistent pattern in the extent to 
which schools differ in the provision of observability for parents? 

What are some of the characteristics of the schools that are relatively 
generous in providing such arrangements? In That types of schools are 
these arrangements limited? 

The rest of this chapter examines several attributes that dis- 
tinguish schools differing in the extent to which they have structured 
opportunities for parent-clients to obtain information about educa- 
tional goals and practices. 

Observability by School Level 

A casual inspection of Table II.2 is enough to find that more 
elementary than high schools rank high on the Index of Observability. 
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Table 11*3 groups the data: two of the eight high schools* but six 

of the twelve e l e me ntary schools rank high on the Observability Index# 



TABLE H#3 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS RANKING HIGH OR LOW ON THE 
INDEX OF OBSERVABILITY BY SCHOOL ISVEL 



School level 


Observability 


Number of 
schools 


High 


Low 


Elementary schools 


6 


6 


12 


High schools 


2 


6 


8 


All schools 


8 


12 


20 



School personnel frequently complain that high school parents 
have much less contact with the school than do elementary school 
parents* We suspect that this is precisely because high schools limit 
the opportunity for such parental contact©^ The limitation by high 
schools of arrangements for parents to obtain information may reflect 
the dif ficulties encountered by these large schools in handling an 
influx of parents on a regular basis# 

The constraint which the size of an organization may have on 
the kinds of arrangements through which it makes itself visible to 
its clients was reflected in the fact that no high schools or large 
elementary schools held scheduled conferences for all parents# While 
the size of the school or of its parent body may render certain arrange- 
ments less workable* however* it may also be that a lack of normative 
support of such arrangements contributes to the low observability 
ratings of most high schools# Thus high school administrators may limit 



such arrangements because they feel that high school parents are less 
concerned about school affairs*^ Our data indicate* however, that 
school personnel may be roisperceiving the relative interest of high 
school and elementary school mothers in school matters* for about the 
same proportion of high school and elementary school mothers report 
that they are **veiy interested* 1 in school affairs (66$ of ohe former 

r 

and 69$ of the latter) • 

j£ high school mothers are as often interested as . elementary 
school mothers* in school matters* high schools may be performing a 
disservice to themselves* as well as to parents* by limiting the oppor- 
tunities for parents to be drawn into the school* s orbit* 

It is perhaps significant that fewer high school than elementary 
school mothers report that they are I'very satisfied'* with their child* s 
school (1*6$ of the former* but *&% of the latter). If school adainis- 
trators feel that improving home-school relations may be accomplished 

by creating a more informed parent body* they might do well to increase 

30 

opportunities for high school parents to visit the school - 

The communities which were studied were selected on the basis 
of ecological criteria* The sample design therefore permits us to 
examine school-provided opportunities far parental knowledge within 
different community settings, life look first at the distribution of 
these opportunity-structures by size of community and then by the 
predominant socio-economic level of the community* 

Observability by Community Type 

Almost 30 years ago* While r argued that "environmental openness 
of schools pervasively affects their structures and activities*"^ A 



growing literature suggests that school systems are markedly affected 
by the characteristics of the communities they serve* Thus the problem 
of presenting itself to the community may differ greatly between the 
school in a small town or rural village and t?.a suburban or metropoli- 
tan school. In the former, the school system is apt to be a community 
institution, symbolizing community identfty and values, and providing 
the major focus for the integration of community life. Vidich and 
Bensman, for example, describe Springdale* s school as one whose 

. . . budget of a quarter of a million dollars makes the school 
the major industry of the village, a major purchaser of goods 
and services and the source of a substantial section of pur- 
chasing power. ... Most of the major social, cultural and 
athletic events of the community take place within its halls. 

This suggests that, just as in the family or small informal group, 
there is less need for the small town or village school to provide 
formal mechanisms or devices far parental knowledge* It is rather in 
the large suburban or metropolitan communities, where the school is but 
one of many formal organizations competing for the attention of resi- 
dents, that schools may self-consciously have to institute certain 
arrangements to attract parents and to enlist their interest and sup- 
port. 

Our data confirm the suggestion that small town or rural village 
schools have less need (or perhaps feel that they have less need) of 
formal observability devices.^ Only one of the six small town or 
village schools ranks high on the Observability Index. Conversely, 
six of the nine suburban schools have high observability ratings. 

Contrary to our expectations, however , with the exception of the white, 
middle-class school, none of the schools in Metropolis provides extensive 
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formal opportunity for parental knowledge 

TABLE II.k 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS RANKING HIGH OR LOW ON THE 
OBSERVABILITY INIEX BY COMMUNITY TYIE 



"■ ■ 1 1 
Community Type 


r f 

Ooaervability 


Number of 
Schools 


High 


Low 


City 


1 


k 


5 


Suburbs 


6 


3 


9 


Small Towns 


1 


3 


k 


Rural Community ; 


0 


2 


2 


Total 


‘ 8 


12 


20 



Table U«U indicates that observability is clearly a suburban phenome- 

3J> 

non 9 Sociologists have suggested that there may be a selective 
migration to suburbs of individuals who place particular emphasis on 
the importance of the school and of a “good education' 1 in the process 
of upward mobility. It may be, then, that administrators of suburban 
schools are responding to demands of suburban parents for more contact 
with the schools and knowledge about them* 

We have several indirect indicators of parental concern with 
the importance of education: self-reported interest in school matters, 
agreement that "a young man must do well in school in order to get 
ahead" and that it is important for parents to confer privately with 
the teacher at least once during the school year* A comparison of the 
responses of suburban and non-suburban mothers to these three questions 
(Table U*5>) shows that there is no difference between suburban and 
non-suburban mothers insofar as their interest and stress upon 
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educational matters are concerned# 

TABLE II.5 

INTEREST AND CONCERN REGARDING SCHOOL MATTERS 
OF SUBURBAN AND NON-SUBURBAN MOTHERS 



Type 


"Very 

Interested 11 


Should Have 

Private 

Conference 


"Young Man 
Mist Do Moll" 


Number 

of 

Mothers 


Suburban Mothers 


69 % 


69 % 


91 % 


(S12) 


Non-Suburban 

Mothers 


7* 


72 


9 $ 


(879) 



It appears then, that non-suburban administrators are responding less 
frequently to the normative requirements of their constituents# 

Perhaps the parents in these areas are not as vocal as suburban mothers 
in apprising school personnel of their interest and concern# ^ 
event, suburban administrators are providing parents with more exten- 
sive opportunities for obtaining knowledge about the schools^ we shall 
see later, that although suburban mothers express no more concern about 
educational matters than do their non-suburban counterparts, they 
utilize these school-structured arrangements more extensively than do 
non-suburban mothers# 

Observability by Community Socio- 
Economic Composition 

One of the primary criteria for selecting communities for the 
study was that of the predominant social-class affiliation of resi- 
dents# Rogoff suggests that the community^ stratification structure 

• • • may set in motion both formal arrangements — such as 
school, library, and general cultural facilities in the com- 
munity — and informal mechanisms such as normative climates 
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or modal levels of aspiration which are likely to affect all 
members of the community to some extent 0 *7 

Although Rogoff T s concern is the effect of middle- as compared xo 

working-class community climates on mobility, it might also be that 

higher levels of aspiration and a stronger emphasis on the value of 

education in the middle-class community provide normative support for 

extensive school-structured channels of communication between home and 

schools 



TABLE II#6 



NUMBER OF SCHOOLS RANKING HIGH OR LOW ON THE INDEX OF 
OBSERVABILITY BY PREDOMINANT SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
LEVEL OF THE ATTENDANCE AREA? 0 



Socio- 

Economic 

Level* 


Observability 


Number of Schools 


High 


Low 


Middle-class 


5 


2 


7 


Working-class 


3 


7 


10 


All schools 


8 


9 


17 



%he rural schools and Mstropolis High School, 
which are socio-economically heterogeneous, are 
excluded# 



Table H#6 indicates that schools in middle-class communities 
generally do rank high, while those in working-class areas tend to 
rank low, on the Observability Index# Five of the seven middle-class 
schools, but only three of the ten working-class schools, are high on 
the Index# As is well-known, schools in middle-class communities have 
more favorable pupil-teacher ratios, better library facilities, and 
higher per capita expenditures on teachers 1 salaries, textbooks, and 
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equipment than schools in working-class areas# In her stucty of the 
schools of a midwe stern city Sexton concluded that 

• • • school buildings, and the facilities they contain, are 

much less adequate in lower- income than in upper-income areas# 

All school buildings in the city which Sexton studied were rated on the 
basis of a series of criteria such as age, safety, healthfulness, ade- 
quacy of facilities, and appearance# On all of these criteria, the 
schools servicing the lower-income neighborhoods ranked below those 
schools whose students were drawn f!rom the upper-income neighborhoods#^ 

Apparently, school-structured opportunity for parental knowledge 
is still another item that is differentially distributed on the basis 
of the socio-economic level of the school* s clients, to the advantage 
of the middle-class parent# 

Summary 

We have identified three devices or arrangements which the 
schools in the sample have instituted, either singly or in combination, 
in order to increase the visibility of their programs and practices 
and to enlist parental support# These arrangements are especially 
prevalent in elementary schools, suburban schools, and schools located 
in middle-class communities# This finding led us to suggest that the 
size of an organization, or of the public which it is attempting to 
reach, may exercise a constraint on the kinds of arrangements through 
which it makes itself visible# We also suggested that formal arrange- 
ments for the promotion of visibility are less necessary for schools 
which are located in small communities, where informal networks of 
relationships among parents, or between parents and educational per- 
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sonnel, may serve as alternative channels for parental knowledge about 
the school. And finally, it was noted that the successful Institution- 
alization of these organizationally-structured arrangements may depend 
to a large extent on the normative support afforded them — actual or 
perceived — by organizational members and non-members. It has usually 
been assumed, and school personnel in our sample seem to agree, that 
such support is more characteristic of elementary than of high school 
parents, more prevalent in the suburbs than in the city, town, or 
village, and ctrongar in middle- than in working-class areas. 

However, Opportunity for exposure to an event does not auto- 
matically lead to actual exposure. 11 ^" Similarly, the provision of 
opportunities for parental knowledge about the schools is no guarantee 
of the utilization of these opportunities. The next chapter therefore 
examines the extent to which mothers of schoolchildren actually 
utilize the opportunities provided by the schools. Utilization rates 
will be examined for the sample as a whole, and differences will be 
analyzed within selected school, community, and observability settings. 



CHAPTER II 



FOOTNOTES 



^Teachers and other staff in the school have often noted that 
the child may* be a valuable informant# For example: 

It's very important that parents counsel with their 
children morning, noon and night as to what*s going on in the «#* 
school and form an attitude on how they feel things are going# 

(Lou Babcock and Arthur H# Rice, "What Parents Think About 
Schools and Teachers," The Nation’s Schools CAugust, 1955], 
pp. 6U-70.) 

^W.L. Cooper, "Meeting Conflicting Demands on the High School," 
in The High School in a New Era (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

1955), p. 321. 

^Babcock and Rice, op# cit# 5 p# 61;# 

kj.M. Shdpton, and E.L. Belisle, "Who Criticizes the Public 
Schools?" Phi Delta Kappan # XXXVII (April, 1956), p# 307# 

^R#P. Bullock, School-Community Attitude Analysis for Educa - 
tional Administrators (Columbus: College of Education, Ohio State 

University, 1959), p# U9# These statements are not evidence that 
contact with the school and knowledge about it result in a more 
satisfied parent# As we noted in Chapter I, however, the ideology of 
educational administrators assumes that parental satisfaction and 
support are by-products of such contact and knowledge? Chapters 
VIII and IX test this assumption# 

^This Program will be described in great detail in a later 

chapter# 

?E. Litwak, and H#J. Meyer, Relationship Between School-Com- 
munity Coordinating Procedures and Reading Achievement # Bureau of 
Research, Office of Education, 1966# 

®The writer, who was reared in the New York City public schools, 
and who vividly recalls the annual Open School Week, was surprised to 
find that this familiar institution appears to be on the wane# Only 
four of the twenty schools in the sample report holding an Open School 
Vfeek, at which parents are invited to spend a few hours In the classroom 
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observing a “typical" school day# The fact that three of these four 
schools are located in middle-class communities suggests that the 
decline of the Open School Week may be a reflection of the higher 
employment rates today, as compared to thirty years ago, of mothers 
of school-age children# Critics of the Open School Week have argued 
that this arrangement does little to increase the visibility of the 
classroom behavior of teacher or students, since both teacher and 
students have prepared themselves carefully to "put their best foot 
forward" for the parents# On the other hand, one teacher asserts: 

Getting into the classroom to see for themselves what goes 
on is worth a dozen notes or conferences# • • • 

For it provides the parents with 

• • • firsthand observation of the rewards and harassments of 
the teacher who must daily cope with an average class of 25 
spirited young children (T# Morris, op# cit# , p# li|l) • 

^The present investigation stems from a larger study, the 
original title of which was "Consensus Between School and Community 
Regarding Educational Goals and Practices." In order to obtain a 
maximum of parallel data from mothers, teachers, and students for the 
analysis of consensus and accuracy of perception regarding school 
matters among the three status groups, it was necessary to eliminate 
a series of questions that would have provided more detailed informa- 
tion about mothers' utilization of a number of other school- struc- 
tured arrangements. 

Westby-Gibson, Social Perspectives on Education: The 

Student, The School (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc#, 1965), 

p. 276. 
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World Almanac (New York: Newspaper Enterprise Association, 

1966), p.“507l 

• ^The Elementary School Principal ship . The National Elementary 
Principal, 37th Yearbook (September, 195b), p. 239 • 

4 \ 

■^C.E# Bidwell, "The School As a Formal Organization," in J.G. 
March (ed.). Handbook of Organizations (Chicago: Rand McNally and 
Company, 1965;, p. 1011. 

■^National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Parent-Teacher 
Manual, 1950-1953 (Chicago: National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
1952), p. 2. 

•^Sykes, G.M., "The PTA and Parent-Teacher Conflict," Harvard 
Educational Review (Spring, 1953)* P* 87 . 



■^This differentiation was preliminary to the assignment of a 
score to each school in the sample based on the existence of, or range 
of activities of, its PTA # Schools with an active PTA. were assigned a 
score of 2 for this item; those with inactive PTA. 1 s a score of 1, and 
those with no PTA. a score of 0 for this item, (See Table 11,2*) 

% #F, Campbell, and J,A, Ramseyer, The Dynamics of School- 
Community Relationships (New York: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1955), 
p. 176. 

^Babcock and Rice, op, cit, , pp, 61;-5, 

2 0l, New Home” Across the Board , Vol. XVIII (October 30, 1963), 
p# 1 (local school newsletter), 

^Notice to parents from “Suburban Estates 1 * Junior High School, 

# 

22 

^Teachers were cautioned against discussing marks or the 
marking system during the Back-to-School Night, and were advised that 
"this is a matter for individual interviews (Bulletin to teachers 
regarding Back-to-School Night from “Suburban Estates'* Elementary 
School.) 
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"’While an elementary school teacher has an average of 25 
students in his class, a high school teacher, with a schedule of five 
or six periods a day, may teach as many as 150 students. 

2 ^Mertcn, Social Theory and Social Structure , p. 3l|6. 

^Ibid. . p. 337. 

score of 1* was assigned to those schools vihich held both 
scheduled conferences and a Back-to-School Night and in which the PTA 
was “active," 

2 ?The lower ratings of the high schools is a reflection of the 
fact that no high schools held Scheduled Conferences, 

aQ 

*°Ih Chapter III we present data which show that when high 
schools provide ready observability, high school mothers have about as 
much contact as elementary school mothers, 

2 ^Forty-five per cent of high school teachers, but 6 l% of 
elementary school teachers feel that the mothers of their students 
are “very concerned" about school matters, 

^Chapter VIII examines the relationship between the school* s 
observability score and the level of satisfaction of its parent-clients. 
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3^Bidwell, op* cit* , p. 1009* 

32a*J* Vidich, and J. Bensman, Small Town in Mass Society 
fear den City, N*Y*s Doubleday and Coup any, 1960J, pp* 17U-£>* 

33ihe principal of one of the small town elementary schools 
said, for exanple: 

This is a small town and • • • I*m closer to the people and 
situations than in a bigger town* • • • 

It may also be significant that in Working Town and Green Hollow, the 
two smallest communities in the sairple, about half the elementary and 
high school teachers reside within the community itself* Although a 
large proportion of teachers both live and teach in Metropolis, the 
relative anonymity of city life probably reduces the opportunities for 
informal interaction with parents that are likely to exist in the 
small town or village* 

^Chapter IV presents data indicating that the limitation of 
these formal arrangements has differential consequences for the 
knowledge of mothers in small towns as coirpared to mothers in the 
city, or suburbs. We shov that these formal arrangements are require- 
ments of schools in larger communities (if schools are seeking 
increased parental knowledge) since the level of knowledge will be 
found to be relatively high for mothers in those city and suburban 
schools where observability is high, but low in the city and suburban 
schools where observability is low* 

3^This is partially an artifact of the higher socio-economic 
level of suburban communities* Still, two of the five working-class 
suburban schools rank high on the Index of Observability* 

slightly higher proportion of teachers in suburban than in 
non-suburban schools ( 62 % of the former but of the latter) feel 
that the mothers of their students are “very concerned" about school 
matters* 



37n. Rogoff, "Local Social Structure and Educational Selection," N 
Education, Economy* and Society * ed* by J* Floud Halsey and 
Anderson (New York: The Free Press, 196£), PP« 21*2-3 • 

3® The attendance area, rather than the community, has been used 
as the unit of analysis in order to differentiate between the middle- 
class and the three working-class schools in Metropolis* 

3?F. Sexton, Education and Income (New Yorks Viking Press, 

1961), p. 123* 

k °Ibid . . pp. 12l»-132. 

*^Glock, et al«« op. cit.. p. 19, 




CHAPTER III 



THE UTILIZATION OF OPPORTUNITY-STRUCTURES FOR 
PARENTAL KNOWLEDGE IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

It is by no means certain that the sheer existence of oppor- 
tunities for observation of the school is associated with actual 
parental utilization of such opportunities, any more than publishing 
information regarding a particular event in a newspaper guarantees 
that the item will be widely read. School personnel and leaders of 
parent groups frequently complain about poor attendance at PTA 
meetings or at other school gatherings. In 1962, for example, 

Redbook magazine asked 1*00 teachers to grade parents on a series of 
items such as “Consideration, * “Cooperation, 11 “Responsibility,” 
“Effort,” and “Attendance.” Thirty-four per cent of the teachers 
gave parents a ,r U“ (Unsatisfactory) for attendance at school meetings 
— the highest percentage of “U’s” given for any item.^ Similarly, 
Cloward and Jones report that only one of every four parents in their 
sample either belonged to the PTA or attended its meetings.^ 

Clearly, many parents do not utilize the various arrangements 
which schools provide for them. Some research has moved beyond this 
bare observation to report systematic variations in the extent to 
which opportunities for knowledge are utilized by parents* Most of 
this research has found socio-economic differences in parental par- 
ticipation in school matters. In her study of the elementary and 
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high schools of a large midwestem city, Sexton reports that 7li$ of 

parents in the highest income group and only 10$ in the lowest income 

group were members of the PTA#^ She concludes: 

So it is that parents in upper-income groups have closest con- 
tact with the schools through parent organizations, ■while those 
in lower income groups usually have no contact all all* • • • 
Furthermore, upper-income parents frequently consult with 
teachers, counselors, the school principal, the superintendent 
and even school board members about their children and school 
affairs* Lower income parents seldom talk with any of these 
people. 4 

Herriott and St* John asked principals of schools to estimate the per- 
centage of parents who attended “school e vents «“ Principals of high- 
SES schools estimated an attendance of 6l$, and principals of the 
lowest SES schools 31$*^ Cloward and Jones found that 1*2$ of the 
middle-class parents in a depressed area either belonged to or 
attended the PTA$ the corresponding percentages for working- and lower- 
class respondents were 3h% and 16$ respectively* 0 Foskett, * 

Carter,^ and Litwak and Meyer^ have also found that participation in 
school affairs is higher for middle- than for working-class parents# 
Parental contact with the school has also been found to vary 
with the school level of the child# Sexton reports that 11$ of the 
lower-income parents of elementary school children claim FTA member- 
ship, while the comparable figure for high school parents is 6$« 

Among parents of higher socio-economic status in Sextan *s sample, ££$ 
on the elementary, but 31# on the high school level, report that they 
are FTA. members *^ Similarly, Grobman reports on the findings of 
several of the Florida leadership project studies: 

• • • secondary schools are less close to their patrons than 
are elementary schools* There is less participation in P.T.A#; 
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the parents interact with the school less frequently; there 
is less use of parents by the school . 11 

There is some evidence * too* that suburban parents participate 
more in school activities than do non-suburban parents* Martin sug- 
gests that 



... by and large the suburban family is oriented toward the 
public schools any number of observers have cited superior 
suburban schools as a prime reason for the exodus from the 
central city to the suburbs ... the suburban public school 
is * closer to the people* than its central-city counterpart* 
and ... one might anticipate more active participation in 
school affairs by suburban school patrons than by those of the 
core city* 1 ^ 

Similarly* Fine comments that as compared to their urban counterparts* 
parents in the suburbs 

... through their Parent-Teachers Associations and 1 citizens* 
committess* take more active part in the day-to-day operation 
of the schools*^ 

The previous literature dealing with parental attendance at 
school meetings seems to add weight to the conclusion that such atten- 
dance is higher for elementary than for high school parents* for 
suburban than for non-suburban parents* and for parents of higher than 
of lower socio-economic status* In the previous chapter* however* it 
was found that the distribution of school-structured observability 
arrangements varied substantially by school level* community type* 
and community SES. It is therefore possible that the higher partici- 
pation rates of elementary school* suburban* and middle- class parents 
a re an artifact of the differential distribution of observability 
arrangements to the advantage of these same parents. Can it be* when 
these arrangements are provided for high school* non-suburban* and 
working-class parents* that the utilization rates of these groups will 
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approximate those of the traditionally higher-participating elementary 
school^ suburban; and middle-class parents? 

The rest of this chapter examines the extent to which the 
three observability arrangements are utilized; singly and in combina- 
tion, by the mothers in the sample. Tfe shall then analyze the utili- 
zation rates of mothers under varying conditions of observability to see 
the effects which the abundance or paucity of such arrangements have 
on the participation rates of mothers who are located in different 
school and community settings* 

The Location of Utilizers and Non-Utilizers 

Every mother was asked if she had utilized each of the three 
school-provided arrangements comprising the Index of Observability: 
the Back-to-School Night, the Scheduled Conference, and at least one 
PTA. meeting*^ Table III*1 shews the percentage of mothers in each 
school who reported making use of each arrangement* The percentages 
in the next to last row of Table III*1 show that, while only slightly 
more than half of all mothers took advantage of Back-to-School Night 
and PTA, more than four- fifths attended Scheduled Conferences* 

The high attendance rates at Scheduled Conferences signals 
the qualitative differences among the three arrangements* In contrast 
to the PTA meeting or the Back-to-School Night, the Scheduled Confer- 
ence affords mothers an opportunity to confer privately with the 
child 1 s teacher* The mother is able to discuss matters or ask ques- 
tions which pertain specifically to her child* The privacy of the 
Scheduled Conference may appeal to those parents who are ill-at-ease 
in the more social environment of the PTA or the Back-to-School Night* 
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Nor does the Scheduled Conference require the parent to take as much 
initiative as is involved in deciding whether to attend a PTA meeting 
or Back-to-School Night, for each parent is usually assigned a specific 
fifteen-minute to half-hour period with the teacher# For all these 
reasons, we will find that when this arrangement is offered, it is 
more widely utilized than the others, even by the traditionally non- 
participating parent (e*g. the working-class mother)* 

The percentages for all mothers obscure the wide range of dif- 
ferences in the utilization of these arrangements within the schools 
in the sample* Among all mothers, approximately 3 out of S> attended 
Back-to-School Night. In Metropolis High School, however, less than 
one out of five attended this gathering, while in Nouveau Heights 
Elementary School more than four out of five utilized this arrangement* 
The range of FEA attendance is even greater: from 10# in Metropolis 

High School to 96# in Suburban Estates Elementary School* Scheduled 
Conferences, on the other hand, were attended by the vast majority of 
mothers in every elementary school which provided this arrangement* 
Thus, in addition to the fact that certain arrangements are 
not universally available, even when these arrangements are provided 
they are not universally utilized* The wide range of utilization 
rates from one school to another merits further attention* For we 
are led to wonder tinder what conditions and in which school and com- 
munity settings mothers tend to take extensive advantage of these 
school- structured azrangements* Are there patterns in the differential 
utilization of these observability arrangements? 
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Grouping the results of Table III.l shows that In schools 
ranking high on the Observability Index, attendance at each school 
gathering is generally higher than in schools which rank low on the 
Observability Index* 



TABLE 111*2 

PERCENTAGE OF MOTHERS UTILIZING EACH 
ARRANGEMENT WHEN AVAILABLE 



Observability 


Back-to 

School 

Night 


Scheduled 

Conferences 


PM 


Number 

of 

Mothers 


High 

Low 


76% 

h.6% 


88* 

78 


70% 

ho 


($u) 

(796) 


All Mothers 


59% 


83% 


52% 


(1307) 



For example, in schools where there was a Back-to-School Night, 5>9$ of 
the mothers reported that they attended this gathering* But in those 
schools where general observability was low, even though a Back-to- 
School Night was held, only l;6$ of the mothers reported attending, 
compared to 76$ of the mothers in schools where overall observability 
was high* The percentages reporting attendance at Scheduled Confer- 
ences and FTA follow the same pattern* 

It might have been assumed that when mothers are given a 
range of opportunities for visiting the school, they will be somewhat 
selective in choosing the channels they will utilize* On the other 
hand, when a PEA or a Back-to-School Night is the only formal 
arrangement for obtaining information, we might expect most mothers 
to take advantage of this arrangement* We find instead that the more 
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opportunities the school provides, the more mothers take advantage of 
each opportunity# 

Why should it be that more mothers attend the PTA in those 
settings where other opportunities are provided?"*"® Perhaps in those 
schools vrhich provide multiple opportunities for parents to obtain 
information 5 there is a climate of a prevailing Open Door Policy to 
which parents are responding# It is possible that in these schools* 
the normative climate generated by school personnel is one which 
encourages parents to utilize each opportunity to attend school func- 
tions# This, in turn, may lead to the establishment and strengthening 
of informal networks of mothers, which reinforces the tendency and 
ease of visiting the school# A further reinforcement process may 
occur in that coming to the school may generate greater knowledge 

and appreciation of the school 5 s programs and goals, which in turn may 

17 

generate increased impetus for further contact# 

in their study of two racially integrated and two segregated 
housing projects, Deutsch and Collins suggest that the normative 
climate generated by the management of the integrated projects may 
have helped facilitate contacts between Negro and white# Moreover, 
the shared problems and common experiences, and the inevitable informal 
contacts in the laundry room or play area provided a basis for friend- 
ship and paved the way for greater understanding between whites and 
Negroes#- 1 -® 

Da the same way an unintended consequence of attendance at 
formal school meetings may be the formation of friendship groups based 
on recognition of mutual problems, resentments or satisfactions 
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regarding the child* s teacher, or the school* s goals and practices. 

During the refreshment hour following the Back-to-School Night or PT& 

program, or during the period when parents are awaiting their Scheduled 

Conference, there is opportunity for mothers to meet one another inf or- 

19 

mally and for social networks to develop. 

This then may partially account for the unexpected finding that 
in the Open Door schools (schools with high observability ratings) each 
arrangement is utilized more extensively than are these same arrange- 
ments in the low observability schools. 

The Index of Formal School Contact 

life have seen that there are great differences in the extent 
to which individual observability arrangements are utilized in 
different schools. Furthermore, we found that the existence of an 
Open Door Policy is associated with high utilization of each available 
channel for parental knowledge. We now turn to an analysis of the 
number of observability arrangements actually utilized by the mothers 
in the sample. For this purpose, the separate contacts of each mother 
were combined into an Index of Formal School Contact. Mothers may 
have utilized all three, two, only one, or none of the available 
channels provided by the school* 

For purposes of further analysis, mothers with two or three 
contacts will be said to rank tt high M and those with one or no contacts 
"low,** on the Index of Formal School Contact. The distribution of the 
1,307 mothers on the Index of Formal Contact is as follows: 



o 




under conditions' of low observability# We now may ask: what effect 

does the degree of observability have on the number of contacts of 
each mother? 

TABLE III #3 



PERCENTAGE OF MOTHERS WITH A GIVEN NUMBER 
OF CONTACTS BY OBSERVABILITY 



Number 

of 

Contacts 


Per cent ranking high or low on Index 
of Formal School Contact when observa- 
bility is: 


High 


Low 


3 

2 




75 * 


3f]38* 


1 

0 


13*] 
12 ] 


2f>% 


30*1,,, 

32 


Number 

of 

Mothers 


(5ll) 


( 796 ) 



As Table III#3 shows, overall contact (Index of Formal School Contact) 



is higher when observability is high than when it is low# Only 3 8# of 
the mothers in schools where opportunities are limited rank high on 



overall formal contact, compared to 7%% in schools where an Open Door 
Policy exists# It is not surprising that overall utilization rates 
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are higher in those schools which afford more opportunities for 
parental contact# What is unexpected, however, is that under condi- 
tions of high observability, these rates are twice as high as they 
are in low observability schools# Furthermore, it is significant that the 
percentage of mothers reporting no formal contact at all with the 
school is almost three times as great in the low as in the high 
observability schools# Apparently, when formal opportunities to visit 
the school are limited, parents tend to reject even the few opportuni- 
ties which are available* 

This appears to have implications for school policy* If 
schools are concerned with maintaining parental support, and if, as 
they have regularly asserted, such support is most forthcoming from 
ar. involved and informed parent body , the Open Door appears to be an 
important element of school policy# For when observability arrangements 
are generously provided by the schools, far more mothers turn out# 

When such arrangements are relatively limited, however , utilization 

rates drop sharply and fully three out of five mothers have little 

* 

or no formal contact with the school# 

Unf ortunately, as some teachers have asserted, the parents who , 

are reluctant to attend PTA meetings or teacher conferences are the 

very ones who are most critical of school policies# One teacher says: 

Why, oh why don’t the parents who are bothered by some real or 
fancied slight to their children ever turn out for PIA. meet- 
ings! Even when we get a good turnout, the parents who most 
need to be there aren’t# They come to school afterward, ques- 
tioning policies and practices that were thoroughly hashed out 
at the meeting# Other parents who stay away gossip and caip 
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among themselves but won * t come to school and tell th ei r 
grievances to someone knowledgeable and in authority* 

If it is true that those parents who absent themselves from school 

gatherings are also the most critical of school policy* schools may be 

performing a disservice to themselves* as well as to their clients* when 

they provide only limited opportunity for parental participation in 

school matters* 

Utilization of school-structured arrangements for parental knowl- 
edge is substantially higher when such arrangements are generously pro- 
vided than when they are relatively limited* What effect* however* do 
varying observability conditions have upon the utilization rates of 
mothers who are located in different school and community settings? When 
non-suburban mothers* for example* are provided with high observability* 
do they take advantage of these arrangements to the same extent as do 
suburban mothers? “When working-class mothers are located in Open Door 
Schools do the ir participation rates approximate those of middle-class 
mothers? The rest of this chapter deals with these questions* 

The Location of Utilizers and Non- 
Utilizers and School Level 

In Chapter II we found that opportunities for mothers to visit 
the schools are more extensive for elementary than for high school 
mothers* Thus it is not surprising that utilization rates are higher for 
the former than for the latter (Table III*U)« Even when Back-to-School 
Night and PTA are available to high school mothers* they do not attend as 
frequently as do elementary school mothers* At first our data seem 
to confirm the findings of previous studies* that elementary school 
mothers participate more in school affairs than do high school mothers* 
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TABLE Ill'll 



PERCENTAGE OF OTHERS UTILIZING EaCH ARRANGEMENT 
AND PERCENTAGE RANKING HIGH ON THE INDEX OF 
FORMAL SCHOOL CONTACT BY SCHOOL LEVEL 



School Type 


Back-to- 

School 

Night 


Scheduled 

Conferences 


PTA 


Index of 
Formal 
School 
Contact 


Number 

of 

Mothers 


Elementary 


66% 


63 % 


59% 


59% 


(962) 


High School 


liU 




36 


5k 


(3li5) 



*Not available for high school mothers. 



until wb control for observability* 

The differences in utilization rates between high school and 
elementary school mothers are sharply reduced under conditions of high 
observability* 



TABLE III,S 

UTILIZATION RATES OF HIGH SCHOOL AND ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL MOTHERS BY OBSERVABILITY 



Channel 


Observability High 


Observability Low 


Elementary 

School 


High 

School 


Elementary 

School 


High 

School 


Back-to- 

School 

Night 


15% 


n% 


56% 


32% 


PTA 1 


70 


15 


5o 


2h 


Index of 
Formal School 
Contact 


16 % 


71$ 


U6% 


20 % 


Number of 
Mothers 


(1*22) 


(89) 


(5h0) 


(256) 
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As Table III #5 shows, when observability is high, high school mothers 
report as much attendence at Back-to-School Night and PTA as do 
elementary school mothers* Both groups have substantially less con- 
tact when observability is low than when it is high, but the reduction 
of opportunities has more impact on the utilization rates of high 
school than elementary school mothers. When extensive opportunities 
for mothers to participate in school affairs are provided, high school 
mothers take as much advantage of such opportunities as do elementary 
school mothers. When opportunities are limited, however, about half 
of the elementary school, but less than one-fourth of the high school 
mothers do so. That the elementary school serves the immediate neigh- 
borhood, while the high school draws its students from wider distances, 
may account for the fact that elementary school parents continue to 
utilize school-structured arrangements for observability in the low 
observability schools at a higher rate than do high school mothers. 

Every study of parental contact with the school has found that 
high school parents attend school gatherings at a lower rate than 
elementary school parents.^ None of these studies has controlled, 
however, for the number of opportunities available to high school as 
compared to elementary school parents. It is possible that low 
observability is characteristic of high schools in general, and that 
this may explain the relatively low attendance rates of high school 
parents found in previous studies. 

Perhaps low utilization of school-provided opportunities for 
2k 

knowledge is not uniformly characteristic of high school parents. 

Social class or community type difference, rather than school level 
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may be more crucial in discriminating utilizers and non-utilizers* We 
proceed to ex amine differences in utilization rates by community type* 

The Location of Utilizers and Non- 
Utilizers and Community Type 

It has previously been seen (Table II *U) that suburban mothers 
are presented with more opportunities to visit the schools than are 
mothers in the city, small towns, or rural village* Correspondingly, 
we find that the overall contact of suburban mothers is higher than 
that of mothers in the other community types (Table III *6)* 



TABLE 111*6 

UTILIZATION RATES BY COMMUNITY TYPE 











1 Per Cent Who 




Community 


Back-to- 

School 

Night 


Scheduled 


PEA 


Rank High on 
Index of 


Number 

of 


Type 


Conferences 


Formal School 
Contact 


Mothers 


■ ■ — i 

City 




5 2 % 


38* 


32% 


(U72) 


Suburbs 


7U 


75 


73 


75 


(U7W 


Small Towns 


6k 


88 


U2 


5o 


(280) 


Rural 

Village 




92 


37 


111 


(80) 



■^Not available in rural schools* 



Next highest in overall contact are mothers in small towns, followed 
by mothers in the rural community, with city mothers ranking lowest* 
Our data are congruent with the opinion of Havighurst and Neugarten 
who state: 

Generally speaking, it is the school in a small town or small 
suburb where close school— family relationships are to be found* 
Here there is more immediate and local control by community 
members over school policy • • • and there is a greater amount 
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of face-to-face acquaintanceship between teacher and parent* 

Tn the large city, where matters of school policy tend to be 
depersonalized and organized into ’the school qystem* and 
where school services are seen by the typical citizen as one 
of many specialized functions of the city government, relations 
between teacher and parent tend to become more remote* 

It will be noted that non-utilizers are concentrated in the two extreme 
community types — the city and the rural area* While the statement of 
Havighurst and Neugarten may explain the low utilization rates in 
Metropolis, as compared to our suburban and small town schools, it does 
not explain why the rural mothers are relative non-utilizers of school- 
provided opportunities for knowledge* We would expect utilization 
rates of rural mothers to approximate those of the small town, rather 
than the large metropolis* Both rural schools, however, were rated 
low on the Observability Index. Table III.7 therefore compares utili- 
zation rates of mothers in the different community settings holding 
observability constant and a somewhat different picture emerges* 

TABLE 111*7 

PERCENTAGE OP MOTHERS RANKING HIGH OH THE INDEX 
OP FORMAL SCHOOL CONTACT BY COMMUNITY 
TYPE AND OBSERVABILITY 



Community 


Observability 


All 


Type 


High 


Low 


Mothers 


Suburb 


8256 (335) 


59* (138) 


75* (473) 


Small Town 


70 (83) 


43 (197) 


50 (280) 


Rural Village 


* (0) 


41 (80) 


41 (80) 


City 


54 (92) 


27 (376) 


32 (468) 


Per Cent Difference \ 
Between Suburbs and 


2856 


22* 


43* 


City 
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The difference in utilization rates between small town and rural mothers 
disappears when observability is held constant {b3% compared to Ul$) • 
More significantly, although the rank order remains the same, the gag 
between the suburban rates and those of the other community types is 
reduced under conditions of both high and low observability. 

If we look at Table III. 6 again, we see that there is a selec- 
tive process with regard to the kinds of contacts utilized by mothers 
within each community type. Rural and small town mothers overwhelmingly 
utilize the scheduled conference as a channel for information regarding 
the school* in fact there is a progressive increase of attendance at 
scheduled conferences with decreasing community size. 

On the other hand, PTA. attendance is high only in the suburbs, 
with rates in the other three community types strikingly flat. Back- 
to-School Night is utilized almost as much by small town as by suburban 
mothers, and we suspect that had it been available in Green Hollow, 
mothers' rates of attendance at Back-to-School Night would have approxi- 
mated those of suburban and small town mothers. 

The substantially higher rate of PTA. attendance among suburban 
mothers may reflect the general tendency of suburbanites to partici- 
pate at a higher level than city or rural folk in all kinds of 
voluntary organizations. Martin suggests that as a result of the 
daily commuting of males, women play an unusually important role in 
voluntary associations in the suburbs. Moreover, the fact that the 
commuters and their wives are also younger, wealthier, and better edu- 
cated than non-commuters (all of which attributes have been found to 
be related to higher participation in voluntary associations) reinforces 
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the likelihood that suburban mothers are more practiced in organiza- 
tional participation, including the PTA*^ 

It may be then (as we noted in footnote 16 above) that the 
high attendance at PTA (and higher overall contact rates) of suburban 
mothers is partially an artifact of the higher socio-economic status 
of the suburban, compared to the non-suburban, population* Shortly, 
we will test this notion by analyzing the utilization rates of middle- 
and working-class mothers within suburban and non-suburban communities* 
Let us first see, however, if mothers* utilization of these school- 
provided arrangements is related to the socio-economic composition of 
the community* 

Location of Utilizers and Non-Utilizers 
and Socio-Economic Level of the Community 

Since school -structured opportunities for parental knowledge 
are relatively more numerous for mothers located in middle-class com- 
munities, it is not surprising to find (Table III*8) that utilization 
rates are highe r in middle-class than in working-class attendance 
areas* Overall contact, as well as utilization of each arrangement 
offered by the schools, is higher for mothers in middle- than in 
working-class communities* The differences again are greatest for PTA 
attendance, and lowest for scheduled conferences* Table III*8 
corroborates the findings of Sexton, Foskett, Herriott and St* John 
and others^® that high socio-economic status and high parental partici« 
pation in school events go hand in hand* 
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TABLE III* 8 



UTILIZATION RATES OF MOTHERS IN MIDDLE- 
AND WORKING CLASS ATTENDANCE AREAS 



Socio- 

Economic 

Level 


Back-to- 

School 

Night 


Scheduled 

Conferences 


PTA 


Per Cent Who 
Rank High on 
Index of 
Formal School 
Contact 


Number 

of 

Mothers 


Middle- 

class 


7l)# 


8856 


7056 


68# 


(SoS) 


Working- 

class 


5# 


78 


1)9 


Si 


(S8U) 



^Mothers in the socio-economically heterogeneous rural 
community and city high school are excluded* 



None of these studies* however* has taken into account that 
school-structure d opportunitie s for contact may be more limited for 
the working-class parent* It is generally assumed that low partici- 
pation rates among working-class parents are a function of lack of 
interest or time (since there are likely to be more working-mothers in 
this group)* 



TABLE I n 

PERCENTAGE OF MOTHERS RA^aNG HIGH ON THE INDEX 
OF FORMAL CONTACT BY SES OF ATTENDANCE 
AREA AND OBSERVABILITY 



SES 


Observability 


All Mothers 


High 


Low 


Middle-class 

Working-class 


77# ( 3 So) 
72 (160) 


$ 0 # (lSU) 
1)3 (1)21) 


68# (Sol)) 
Si (S8l) 


Difference 


+ 5 % 


+7# 


+17# 
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Table III. 9 shows that when observability is held constant, the dif- 
ferences in overall utilization rates between middle— and working- 
class mothers are greatly reduced? from a difference of 17$ to 
differences of % and 7$ under the differing socio-economic conditions. 
Wien opportunities for mothers to visit the school are relatively 
numerous, mothers in working-class communities take almost as much 
advantage of these opportunities as do mothers in middle-class areas. 
When opportunities are limited, the contacts of mothers in both middle— 
and working-class communities are reduced to almost the same level. 

Thus it appears that a differentiator of utilization rates 
is the structural property of observability . For while the socio- 
economic level of the community makes a difference alone, when oppor- 
tunity is equalized the general socio-economic level of the community 
has little impact on the utilization rates of mothers. 

These findings raise more general questions about participa- 
tion in voluntary associabional activities and social class. They 
su gg est that both social class and the opportunity structure must 
be considered, for given sufficient opportunity for participation, 
the traditionally apathetic working-class individual is almost as 
likely as his middle-class counterpart to take advantage of the 
opportunity. 

Lipset, et al. 2 ^ found that voting rates are highest among 
those occupational groups which are most affected by political 
decisions (e.g. government employees, wheat farmers, etc.). Certainly, 
school matters are more readily recognizable as of interest and as 
relevant to mothers, than are most political, economic, or cultural 
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affairs; this may partially account for the elimination of the usual 
class differential when mothers* participation in school affairs was 
measured*^ 

Furthermore, Lipset, et al * report that “access to information 
about the relevance of government policies’* through contact and com- 
munication is related to high turnout at the polls* 

Xn some European cities • • • the socialist labor movement has 
created a vast network of institutions for indoctrinating the 
workers from childhood on, men and women alike; all kinds of 
publications and cultural activities are operated by the soci- 
alist movement and flavor their output with political ideology* 

In these cities the usual class differential in voting turnout 
has been entirely eliminated or even reversed*-*- 1 

Schools with high observability ratings permit the powerful combination 
of “access to information'* and the recognition of "relevance*" To- 
gether, these may help account for the elimination of the usual class 
differences in mothers' participation in school affairs in high 
observability settings* 

The Location of Utilizers and Non-Utilizers 
and Educational Background ~~ 

Thus far, we have used the characteristics of the community to 
define the characteristics of individuals, that is, instead of classi- 
fying mothers according to their own socio-economic position, we have 
classified them according to the socio-economic composition of their 
community* The analysis can be carried a step further fay introducing 
the education of the individual mother* The relation between educa- 
tional background and utilization rate will first be examined alone, 
and then within the various community and observability settings* 
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Parents were classified into two groups, one in which either 
husband or wife had attended college (at least for some time) and the 
other in which neither husband nor wife attended college* S>01 mothers, 
or 37/6 of the sample, fell into the first category; 881*, or 63 % into 
the second* We are using education, rather than income or some 
general measure of socio-economic status, since other studies have 
found that in attitudes regarding educational questions the former is 

33 

a better differentiator of responses* 

Table 111*10 shows that the education of parents makes a sub- 
stantial difference in attendance at Back-to-School Night and PTA, but 
is only slightly related to utilization of the school-scheduled con- 
ference with the teacher* Ten per cent more college- than non-college 
mothers attended the scheduled conferences, while approximately 2 %% 
more took advantage of PTA and Back-to-School Night* 



TABLE III.10 

UTILIZATION RATES OF AVAILABLE ARRANGEMENTS 
BY EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 



Educational 

Background 


Back-to- 

School 

Night 


Scheduled 

Conferences 


Pit 


Per Cent High 
on Index of 
Formal School 
Contact 


College 

Non-college 


71*? 0*59) 
1*9 (711) 


89? (225) 
79 (378) 


69? (1*78) 
111 (768) 


67 ? (5oi) 
1*0 (881*) 



The large differences in Back-to-School Night and PTA attendance 
between college- and non-college mothers probably reflect the tendency 
for the less-educated, lower SES individual to be relatively inactive 
in voluntary associations* 
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In ppneral [says Sexton], lower-income adults tend to be non- 
joiners and non-participants • • • [they] rarely feel at ease 
in social groups*^ 

In the setting of the Back-to-School Night or PTA., the less educated 
mother may feel ineffective in her interaction with the well-dressed, 
well-educated middle-class mother* In the privacy afforded by the 
scheduled conference, however, she may feel less exposed and somewhat 
more in control of the situation* 

The Scheduled Conference is thus a particularly effective 
arrangement for attracting the traditionally non-participating working- 
class parent to the school* This raises a more general question* 
Organizations which must articulate with a heterogeneous clientele, 
must obviously provide a variety of arrangements if they hope to reach 
all their constituents* Some of these arrangements will be effective 
in reaching one segment of the population, and some will be utilized 
by other segments* In this way the organization will be assured that 
it is reaching most of its clients* We might note that the Scheduled 
Conference for all parents is a relatively new arrangement which 
schools have provided* Formerly the PTA. was the major means of school- 
parent communication* That the PTA. attracts the more educated, middle- 
class parent may partially account for social class differences in 
parental knowledge reported in previous studies* 

We have already seen that mothers in suburban settings have 
higher utilization rates than do mothers in the other community types, 
and that mothers in middle-class areas take more advantage of school- 
provided opportunities for knowledge than do mothers in working-class 
areas* Does the educational background of the family affect the 
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utilization rates of mothers in the different community settings? That 
is, are the differences in formal parental participation in school 
matters reduced, specified, or eliminated when educational background 
is introduced as a control? 



TABLE III .11* 

PERCENTAGE OF MOTHERS RANKING HIGH ON THE 
INDEX OF FORMAL CONTACT B I COMMUNITY 
TYPE AND EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 





Educational Background 


All 


Community Type 


College 


Non-College 


Mothers 


Suburbs 


86* (257) 


6h% (251*) 


75* (511) 


Small Towns 


63 (92) 


£ 

H 

oo 

OO 


o 

CO 

CM 

\R 


Rural Community 


a (35) 


31 (91) 


1(1 (126) 


City 


111 (117) 


23 (351) 


32 (1*68) 


Per Cent Dif- 
ference Between 
City and Suburb 


+1*5* 


+1*1* 


+1|3$ 



father than burden the reader with a detailed 
table showing differences between college and non- 
college mothers in utilization of each type of contact, 
we only present differences in overall utilization 
rates, as indicated by the percentage ranking high on 
the Index of Formal Contact. 



Table III.ll shows that the educational background of the mother 
does not Account for the relationship between community type and utili- 
zation rates. While college mothers have higher participation rates 
than do non-college mothers within each community type, the rank order- 
ing of the community types is unaffected and there is no reduction of 
the gap in utilization rates between suburban mothers and the others. 

In fact, the non-college mothers in the suburbs have at least as much 
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contact as college mothers in any of the other community settings* 
Apparently, the M suburban way of life* 1 ^ has involved even the less 
educated parent, who has traditionally been a non-joiner, in a network 
of school-home relationships to the extent that her overall contact 
with the school (6U$) approximates the rate for all college mothers 
(67#)* 

The educational background of the mother is thus seen to have 
little effect on the relationship between community type and utilisa- 
tion of school-provided opportunity for parental knowledge* It does, 
however, have a conditional effect on the relation between the socio- 
economic level of the community and utilization rates# Earlier in 
this chapter we saw that utilization rates are higher in middle- than 
in working-class communities# Is this true when the educational back- 
ground of the mother is held constant? 

\ 

Table III. 12 showB that the socio-economic level of the com- 
munity still makes a difference in utilization for college mothers, 
but not at all for non-college mothers# While 80$ of the college 
mothers rank high on the Index of Formal School Contact, if they live 
in predominantly middle -class areas, this is true of only 62$ of the 
college mothers in working-class communities# The non— college mothers, 
on the other hand, have the same rate of utilization of school-provided 
opportunities for knowledge whether they live in middle- or in working- 
class areas (U&$)# 

If we compare thB utilization rates of college and non-college 
mothers within similar community settings, we find that, while in 
both middle- and working-class areas there are more high utilizers 
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TABLE III o 12 

PERCENTAGE OF MOTHERS RANKING HIGH ON THE INDEX OF 
FORMAL SCHOOL CONTACT BX SES OF ATTENDANCE 
AREA AND EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND 



SES 


Educational Background 


All 


College 


Non-College 


Mothers 


Middle-class 

Working-class 


80* (325) 
62 (95) 


U8* (179) 
48 (524) 


68* (504) 
5l (619) 


Difference 


+18* 


0 


♦17* 



among the college than the non-college mothers, the difference between 
the two educational groups is much greater in middle-class than in the 
working-class settings ( 32 ^ in the former, ll$ in the latter)* 

Two questions are raised by the results shown in Table III *12 « 
Why are the ut iliz ation rates of the better educated mothers somewhat 
depressed in working-class areas, and correspondingly, why are the 
rates of non-college mothers considerably depressed in middle-class 
areas? The numbers (in the parentheses) may provide an answer to 
both questions* 

The college mother represents only 15$ of the total ( sample ) 
population in working-class areas (95>/6l9) • She may be somewhat 
reluctant to attend gatherings at which the great majority of mothers 
are members of the working-class and differ from her in dress, values, 
and educational background* Correspondingly, the non-college mother 
in the middle-class setting may find it difficult to attend school 
gatherings at which the majority of mothers { 6 $% or 32 $/ 5 oU) are more 
educated, better dressed, and more skillful in the management of the 
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required social skills* In working-class communities, the hon-cdLlege 
mother may be more secure in a network of informal relations with 
her neighbors, and may feel more at ease in the social setting of the 
school idler e people like herself constitute a majority* 

As Knupfer says* 

In part the lesser membership is, of course, caused by economic 
considerations — the cost of membership and of going to meet- 
ings, and the many other incidental expenses* • • • In some 
cases there may be a reluctance to mix with persons of higher 
status* This would operate in the case of organizations which 
are predominantly middle class* The lower class mother may 
hesitate to go to Parent Teachers Association meetings, being 
unwilling to meet with women who have more money and education, 
because of her cheap clothes and her poor grammar*^ 



TABLE 111*13 

PERCENTAGE OP MOTHERS RANKING HIGH CN THE INDEX OF FORMAL 
SCHOOL CONTACT El SOCIO-ECONOMIC LEVEL OF ATTENDANCE 
AGE, EDUCATION, AND OBSERVABILITY 



SES 


Observability High 


Observability Low 


College 


Non-college 


College 


Non-college 


Middle-class 


84* (264) 


55* (86) 


62* (61) 


42* (93) 


Working-class 


£> 

CO 


69 (130) 


5o (54) 


42 (367) 


Difference 


+1 


-14* 


+12* 


0 



While it appears that the utilization rates of non-college 
mothers are unaffected by whether they live in middle- or working- 
class communities, an interesting specification is seen when we intro- 
duce the structural property of observability as a control in Table 
IEI.13* We see that when observability is low, non-college mothers 
have a rate of \&% — regardless of the socio-economic level of their 
community of residence. When observability is high, however, the non- 



college mother living in the Working^blSSs edrrmilhi-Ey actually has a 



lift higher rate than her Cbuntefpari in th$ ihidal^ciass setting. 

This surprising finding may confirm thfe ^underdog 1 ' hypothesis# 
In the middle- class communities where high observability is provided, 



the better educated parent predominates at a ratio of more than three 
to one (26U to 86)# This may inhibit the non- college mother from par- 
ticipating in school gatherings. In working-class communities, however 
the non-college families outnumber their better educated counterparts 
by more than four to one. In this setting, when the school maintains 
an Open Door Policy, the non-college parent responds with a participa- 
tion rate of 69% (higher than the rate of the college mother in low 
observability middle-class areas) • 

The relationship between observability and participation rates 
of both college and non-college mothers is particularly strong in the 
working-class areas. It is in these settings that the generous pro- 
vision of formal channels for parental involvement appears to be most 
effective. The college mother's rate increases 33% (from 90f% to 83$) 
and the non-college mother's, 27% (k2% to 69%) • 

Schools have been accused of failing to communicate with 
parents located in the lower socio-economic areas. Our data suggest 
that when they do develop more extensive channels of communication in 
these areas, the response of parents is well worth the effort. 

In Table III.12 we saw that college mothers living in middle- 
class areas had somewhat higher utilization rates than did college 
mothers residing in working-class communities. The introduction of 
observability, however (Table HI.13), shows that when an Open Door 



Policy prevails, the socio-economic level of the community makes *£2 
difference in the utilization rates of college mothers * Whether they 
live in middle- or working-class areas* when the school provides 
several observability arrangements* college mothers have the same high 
rates of attendance at school gatherings. This confirms the observa- 
tions of sociologists that 

... the behavior or kinds of activity people engage in become 
a function to a considerable degree of the particular position 
or role occupied* . • . Social positions provide a set of be- 
havior expectations for the individual and those he associates 

with. . . .** 

Social participation in the form of attendance at school gatherings* 
which may be regarded as one element in role behavior* is a K way of 
life” far the better-educated parent* Not only do such matters as 
academic achievement* extra-curricular activities* and even school 
architecture impinge more directly on the value systems of the college - 
educated parent; not only do those in the upper socio-economic strata 
feel more at ease* in talking about school affairs with those profes- 
sionally engaged In education; in addition* 

the activities of the school are likely to be more functionally 
related to the everyday activities of those from the upper 
educational levels. The location of school buildings affects 
the real estate dealer, the athletic program affects the sport- 
ing goods dealer* the vocational training program affects the 
business employer* the health program may elicit the attention 
of the doctor** 8 

It is for these reasons that the better-educated parent, regardless of 
the predominant socio-economic character of her community of residence* 
will utilize observability arrangements which the schools provide. 

The educational background of the mother thus specifies the 
relationship between community SES and utilization of school-provided 



opportunities for knowledge • One further question remains, namely, the 
effect that educational background of the mother, regardless of the 
socio-economic level of her community of residence, has on school con- 
tact within the two observability contexts . Both education and obser- 
vability are highly related, as we have seen, to utilization rates. 
What are the joint effects, however, of education and observability on 
mothers* utilization of each type of school-provided opportunity, as 
well as on overall contact with the school? 

Looking first at the separate items in Table Ill.lli, we see 
that whether observability is high or low, college mothers take advan- 
tage of each available opportunity more than non-college mothers. 

Again it is in attendance at PTA meetings that the difference between 
the more and less educated mothers is most pronounced. Still, for 
each item (with the exception of attendance at Scheduled Conferences) 
the non- college mother in high observability contexts has a higher 
utilization rate than does the college mother in low observability 

contexts. 



TABLE IHJli 

UTILIZATION RATES BY EDUCATIONAL 
BACKGROUND AND OBSERVABILITY 



Type of 
Contact 


Observability High 


Observability Low 


College 


Non-college 


College 


Ncn-college 


Back-to- 
School Night 

Scheduled 

Conferences 

PTA 


Q2% 

91 

81 


66* 

8U 

5U 


59* 

85 

50 


h2% 

77 

37 


Per Cent 
High on 
Index of 
Formal 
Can tact 


81,* 


63* 


lOi* 


32* 


Number of 
Mothers 


(29U) 


(216) 


(189) 


(602) 



When the joint effect of education and observability on mothers 
overall contacts is examined, it appears that the reduction of 



observability affects the overall utilization rate of college mothers 
somewhat more than that of non-college mothers* The percentage of 
college mothers ranking high on the Index of Formal School Contact 
drops from 8i$ to as we move from high to low observability* the 



More significant, however, is the fact that the overall utilization 



of low observability * 

Thus when the school provides extensive opportunity for parents 
to obtain knowledge about school matters, both college and non-college 
mothers, but especially the former, utilize these opportunities at a 
high rate* 'When these opportunities are relatively limited, however, 
the college mothers sharply reduce their rate of formal contact, narrow- 
ing the gap between themselves and their non-college counterparts. Why 

under conditions of low observability, does the better educated mother 

• * 

curtail her rate of formal contact with the school? 

Most college mothers ( 63 %) are located in communities in which 
the schools maintain an Open Door Policy, that is, where multiple 
arrangements for parental observability exist* In those schools, how- 
ever, where such arrangements are limited, the better educated mother 
may turn to alternative channels in order to obtain information about 
school matters* These alternative sources of information, such as the 
principal, other school personnel, teacher friends, or school board 
members may not be as readily available to the working-class parent, 
who therefore must rely for her knowledge on the formal arrangements 



drop is slightly less for the non-college mother, from 63 % to 32# 




rate for non-college mothers under conditions o f high observability is 
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which the school may provide# 

Summary 

Previous studies have found that elementary school, suburban, 
and middle-class or better educated parents have more contact with 
the schools than do high school, non-suburban, and working-class 
parents. Our data corroborate these findings. Further analysis has 
revealed, however, that ■while school level or community setting may 
differentiate utilizers and non-utilizers of school-structured oppor- 
tunities for parental knowledge, the structural property of observa- 
bility is a factor which must be taken into account in any analysis 
of parental contact with the schools* Furthermore, while individual 
educational background is related to the extent of parental partici- 
pation in school affairs, as other studies have shown, this relation- 
ship is reduced or modified within different community settings and 
under different conditions of observability. 

The finding that the structural property of observability has 
the effect of reducing the powerful relationship between educational 
background and school contact, has implications extending beyond the 
problem of school-home relationships* It suggests that certain 

structu r a l factors may be operating to reduce differences in behavior 

\ 

which have commonly been attributed to educational or general socio- 
economic characteristics of respondents. 

We know that voting turnout, participation in voluntary asso- 
ciations, knowledge of political matters are generally higher for the 
more educated members of the society. This has usually been attributed 
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to apathy* lack of interest* lack of social skills* or poor socializa- 
tion commonly associated with membership in the lower socio-economic 
groups* It is possible* however* that while these factors undoubtedly 
affect knowledge and participation rates* we may have ignored the 
crucial variable of organizationally-structured opportunity * . It may 
be that certain organizational arrangements* designed to provide 
greater ease of communication and access to information* may be effec- 
tive in increasing the participation of the traditional non-partici- 
pants in formal organizational activity* 
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